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CHAPTER     I. 

IN    PLENO IN    NUBIBUS. 

Within  the  drawing-room  of  a  country  house, 
situated  in  the  south  of  England,  was  assembled 
a  family  group.  The  room  was  long,  though 
somewhat  narrow,  and  lighted  at  each  end  by 
deeply-mullloned  windows.  Originally  there 
had  been  two  rooms,  but  these  had  been  thrown 
into  one,  and  were  now  only  separated  by  wide 
folding-doors.  Though  early  In  September,  the 
day  had  turned  chilly ;  for  rain  had  fallen  all  the 
afternoon,  and  a  fire  looked  pleasant  and  season- 
able. Outside,  the  garden,  as  seen  indistinctly 
through  diamond  panes,  appeared  grey  and 
gloomy ;  but  within  the  firelight  blazed  and 
sparkled,  casting  bright  reflections  on  the 
polished  woodwork,  and  giving  a  ruddier  glow 
to  the  rosy  faces  and  shining  hair  of  the 
children  there  assembled. 
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It  was  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six, 
a  time  which  with  many  famiHes  is  emphatically 
the  children's  hour. 

Near  the  fire  sat  the  mother.  She  held  a 
three-year-old  girl,  blue-eyed  and  golden-haired, 
in  her  arms;  while  a  sturdy  boy,  a  year  or  so 
older,  pressed  his  eager  face  against  her  shoulder. 
Both  the  children  were  looking  at  the  gaudy 
pictures  in  a  volume  which  the  mother  held  ; 
both  were  listening  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  adventures  of"  Puss-in-Boots,"  as  though 
they  had  not  heard  them  twenty  times  before. 

Beyond  the  open  folding-doors  could  be  seen 
another  group.  Seated  on  the  floor  was  a  girl 
of  barely  twelve,  and  by  her  side  a  toddling 
baby  brother.  With  one  hand  she  built  towers 
of  bricks,  with  the  other  held  him  back,  until 
screaming  with  joyous  laughter  he  escaped  her 
grasp,  and  In  a  moment  his  mischief-loving 
hands  had  levelled  her  structure  to  the  ground. 

In  the  same  room  as  the  mother  other 
members  of  the  family  were  gathered  round 
a  table — two  school  boys,  a  girl  of  ten,  and  a 
younger  boy.  These  were  occupied  with  a 
race  game,  and  the  mother  looked  up  from 
time  to  time  when  their  voices  grew  noisy  over 
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some  piece  of  good  fortune  or  the  reverse. 
By-and-bye  the  eldest  boy,  tired  of  the  game, 
and  leaving  the  rest,  came  and  flung  himself 
upon  the  hearthrug  at  his  mothers  feet. 

''  I  say,  mother,  will  Aunt  Agatha  be  back 
before  we  return  to  school  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  dear." 

"What  a  bore!"  said  the  boy,  rolling  over 
on  the  rug.  *'  She  promised  that  she  would 
help  me  to  arrange  my  stamp  book,  and  lots 
of  things.  The  girls  are  no  good  for  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  When  shall  you  hear  from 
her,  mother  ?  " 

"  To-day  perhaps.  There  may  be  a  letter 
by  the  afternoon  post." 

''  Oh,  mamma,  don't  talk  to  Ralp,  please  go 
on,"  said  two  little  eager  voices. 

So  Mrs.  Maxwell  resumed  the  interrupted 
story  ;  and  Ralp,  after  rolling  about  discon- 
tentedly for  a  while,  suddenly  thought  he  would 
go  and  see  if  the  post  had  arrived.  He  was 
absent  some  ten  minutes,  and  returned  with 
a  leathern  bag  in  his  hand.  Meanwhile,  the 
nurses  had  taken  the  three  youngest  children 
away,  and  the  eldest  girl  had  joined  her 
mother. 
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Ralp  sat  down  again  on  the  hearthrug,  un- 
locked the  bag,  and  proceeded  to  sort  ^the 
letters. 

''  One — two — three — for  you,  mother,"  he 
said,  tossing  them  towards  her.  ''  Ah  !  here's 
another — four,  and  that  is  Aunt  Aggie's  writing. 
Do  open  it  first,  and  let  me  know  which  day 
she  comes  home.  Here,  Lizzie,  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  let  the  mother  read  in  peace." 

''  I  want  to  know  just  as  much  as  you  do," 
said  Lizzie.  "  It  will  be  horrid  if  she  is  not 
here  when  Miss  Sharp  returns.  You  don't 
know  how  cross  Miss  Sharp  always  is  the  first 
few  days.  She  says  it  is  low  spirits  because  of 
leaving  home  ;  but  if  any  of  us  were  like  that 
it  would  be  called  nothing  but  ill-temper.  But 
when  Aunt  Agatha  comes  and  talks  with  her, 
she  is  never  half  so  disagreeable." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  had  opened  her  sister's  letter. 
After  reading  a  few  lines  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise. 

"  What  is  it,  mamma  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
cried  Lizzie. 

'  Be  quiet,  Liz,  can't  you  ?  "  said  Ralp,  in  a 
low  tone,  and  giving  his  sister  a  warning  kick. 
*' Don't  you  see  it   is  something  which   makes 
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the  mother  cry  ?  "  and  with  a  boyish,  though 
delicate,  consideration,  he  turned  away. 

•But  Lizzie  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  mother, 
who  presently  looked  up,  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you  children  at 
once — Aunt  Agatha  Is  going  to  be  married." 

'*  Going  to  be  married  !  "  cried  Lizzie  and 
Ralp  In  chorus,  so  loud  that  the  other  children 
left  their  game  and  gathered  round.  '*  Aunt 
Aggie  going  to  be  married  !  "  was  then  repeated 
in  varying  tones,  but  with  an  unanimous  groan 
of  disapproval. 

"  Who  Is  going  to  marry  her  ?  "  asked  Ruth, 
the  younger  girl. 

*'  Mr.  Leslie,  a  clergyman  ;  none  of  you  have 
ever  seen  him." 

''  Shall  we  have  to  call  him  uncle  ?  "  inquired 
little  Cyril,  with  a  solemn  face. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  answered  his  mother, 
smiling. 

''  I  don't  care,  I  never  shall  ! "  cried  Ruth, 
vehemently;  ''  I  know  that  I  shall  always  hate 
im. 

*'  You  silly  girl,  much  he'll  care  !  "  said  Ralp, 
scornfully.     ''  But  upon  my  word  it  Is  a  shame. 
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I  never  thought  Aunt  Agatha  would  want  to 
get  married,  and  leave  us  all.  I  thought  she 
had  grown  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  all  very  selfish  children," 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  reprovingly.  "You  seem 
to  think  that  Aunt  Agatha  was  only  made  to 
be  a  slave  to  all  of  you.  Ah  !  she  has  learnt 
here  to  be  so  unselfish,  that  she  always  thinks 
of  other  people's  wants  and  little  of  her  own. 
No  wonder  some  one  has  found  this  out.  Dear 
Agatha !  how  I  shall  miss  her  !  But  no  one 
better  deserves  a  happy  home." 

And  thus  was  the  news  of  Agatha's  betrothal 
received  in  the  house  where  she  had  so  long 
lived. 

But  to  return  to  Belton. 

Leslie  found  no  opportunity  to  tell  Roger  of 
what  had  passed  between  himself  and  Agatha 
until  the  next  day.  Other  visitors  were  stay- 
ing at  the  Hall  ;  and  Roger,  singularly  grave 
and  preoccupied,  failed  to  see  that  his  friend 
had  something  of  importance  to  communicate. 
Leslie  was  obliged  to  leave  directly  after  break- 
fast, but  he  eagerly  accepted  Roger's  offer  to 
drive  him  to  the  station.  There  was  no  groom 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart,  so  they  could 
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talk  unrestrainedly ;  and  Leslie  only  waited 
until  the  lodge  gates  were  left  behind. 

''  North,  old  fellow,  I  want  your  congratula- 
tions— I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

Roger  turned,  and  looked  him  in  the  face, 
almost  dumbfounded  with  astonishment. 

'*  Married,  Leslie  ?  you  !  " 

''Yes,  why  not?"  said  Leslie,  colouring  and 
laughing. 

"  Well,  you  do  astonish  me.  But  to  whom  ? 
do   I   know  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  who  should  it  be  but  your 
cousin  Agatha  ?  " 

•'  Agatha  !  How  thick-headed  I  am  !  Why, 
Mrs.  Stephens  said  as  much  only  yesterday, 
and  I  would  not  believe  her.  But  since  it  is 
true,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  heartily  glad," 
and  Roger  gave  his  friend  a  cordial  hand- 
grasp.  ''  Well,  no  two  people  could  be 
better  suited.  It  is  the  best  news  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time.  But  you  have  taken 
me  completely  by  surprise.  When  did  you 
settle  matters  ?  " 

*'  You  gave  the  desired  opportunity,"  said 
Leslie,  with  a  quiet  smile,  ''  by  leaving  us 
yesterday    in    that    unceremonious    manner.      I 
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won't  find  fault,  because  I  was  extremely 
grateful  for  the  chance  ;  but  what  made  you 
run  off  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

''  I — oh  !  I  heard  some  sad  news  about  a 
friend,"  answered  Roger,  with  an  effort,  "and 
it  drove  everything  else  out  of  my  head."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  ''  I 
apologized  to  Agatha  last  evening,  but  never 
guessed  that  my  apology  was  so  little  needed. 
In  fact,  now  I  think  of  it,  she  was  so  confused 
and  incoherent  that  I  wonder  I  did  not  suspect 
something.  But  tell  me,  have  you  been  think- 
ing of  this  long  ?  " 

''Yes  and  no,"  said  Leslie,  growing  serious. 
''  I  began  life  rather  resolved  never  to  marry. 
I  thought  marriage  might  interfere  with  my 
work,  and  the  resolution  cost  nothing,  for  I  had 
no  desire  to  break  it,  never,  in  fact,  until  I  met 
your  cousin,  now  some  years  ago.  Then  my 
resolution  was  put  to  the  test,  and  I  found 
myself  beginning  to  think  of  her  as  I  had 
thought  of  no  other  woman.  We  met  several 
times,  and  the  feeling  deepened,  but  I  believed 
it  was  only  on  my  side.  I  thrust  it  from  me, 
and  was  glad  we  were  not  thrown  too  con- 
stantly in  each  other's  society,  for  I  was  foolish 
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and  blind  enough  to  think  that  I  could  order 
my  life  for  usefulness  better  than  it  was  being 
ordered  for  me.  But  when  we  met  here  last 
winter,  by  no  seeking  of  my  own,  I  began  to 
think  differently.  Gradually  it  came  home  that 
I  had  no  right  to  refuse  the  greatest  earthly 
blessing  that  man  can  have.  We  cannot  look 
into  the  future,  we  cannot  tell  what  lies  before 
us,  and  foresee  as  little  whence  our  helps  as  our 
hindrances  are  to  come.  So,"  concluded  Leslie, 
with  a  smile,  '*  I  gave  up  trying  to  be  over 
wise,  and  am  likely,  in  consequence,  to  meet 
with  a  reward  richer  than   I   deserve." 

*'  Indeed,  it  is  a  step  that  you  will  never 
regret.  Agatha  is  one  of  those  women  who 
will  always  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance 
to  her  husband.  Why,  Leslie,  just  think  what 
she  will  be  in  your  present  parish  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  my  asking  her  at  all  looks  like  an 
arrant  piece  of  selfishness." 

''  You  will  be  made  to  think  so,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  you  face  the  Maxwells." 

Then  Roger  half  pulled  up  his  horse. 

''  But  why  are  you  going  away  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  Had  you  not  better  return  with  me 
now  ?" 
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"Oh  no,  I  can't;  but  may  I  come  on  Mon- 
day night  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;    you  are  always  welcome." 

Roger  had  a  solitary  drive  home.  And  on 
reaching  the  grounds  he  turned  straight  into 
the  stable-yard.  He  gave  the  horse  into  the 
charge  of  a  groom,  and  was  walking  towards 
the  house,  when  he  heard  a  boy's  voice  raised 
in  loud  and  angry  tones. 

"  Bring  the  pony  out  at  once,  you  mean 
hound  !     I   zvill  have  him  out,  I   tell  you." 

Roger  turned  into  the  stable  whence  the 
voice  proceeded. 

With  his  back  towards  the  open  door  was 
Charlie  North.  He  had  evidently  just  un- 
loosed a  pony  from  its  stall,  and  had  been 
stopped  by  a  stable-boy  some  years  older  and 
bigger  than  himself.  The  latter  had  gained 
the  pony's  head,  and  was  keeping  Charlie  off. 
The  pony,  with  head  back  and  snorting  nos- 
trils, was  startled  by  the  scuffle.  The  stable- 
boy  caught  sight  of  Roger,  and  tried  to  silence 
Charlie  by  a  significant  gesture.  But  Charlie 
was  in  a  passion,  and  heeded  not. 

''  I  tell  you  I  will  have  him  out !  I  shall 
be  master  here  some  day.      I  wish   I  were  your 
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master  now,  and  then  see  if  you  wouldn't  obey 
me  a  little  quicker !" 

Roger  stepped  forward,  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Charlie?  What  is  all 
this  about  ? " 

Charlie  started,  turned  crimson,  and  hung 
his  head  in  silence.  The  groom  answered 
more  readily, — 

''  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Miller  said  as  Bobby 
weren't  to  go  out  again  till  he  were  shod, 
and  Master  Charlie  there  wouldn't  take  no 
heed  to  my  telling  him,  and  wanted  to  have 
him  out." 

"All  right,  Jim;  fasten  the  pony  up,"  said 
his  master,  quietly.  Then  he  led  his  cousin 
away.  When  they  were  out  of  hearing,  he 
said,  gravely, — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so  rudely 
to  a  servant  who  was  only  doing  his  duty. 
If  I  am  not  here,  you  must  attend  to  what 
Miller  says  about  anything  in  the  stables." 

"Very  well,    I   will" 

Then  the  boy  looked  up  half  shyly  at 
Roger's  grave  face,  grew  red  again,  and  asked 
quickly, — 
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"  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  what  I  was 
saying  when  you  came  in  ? " 

**  No,"  said  Roger,  kindly,  "  not  angry,  only 
sorry  that  any  foolish  people  should  have  put 
such  ideas  into  your  head.  Of  course  were 
I  to  die  childless  this  property  would  become 
yours  ;  but  nothing  can  be  worse  for  you  than 
to  grow  up  with  expectations  which  may  never 
be  fulfilled.  I  may  marry,  and  have  sons  of 
my  own.  But  in  any  case,  Charlie,  I  wish  you 
always  to  look  upon  me  as  an  elder  brother. 
Only,  I  would  have  you  remember  that  you 
have  your  way  to  make  in  life.  The  future 
depends  upon  your  own  exertions." 

''  I  know,"  said  Charlie,  hanging  his  head. 
*'  I  would  never  have  said  that,  only  I  w^as  in  a 
passion.  And,"  he  added,  with  a  burst  of 
boyish  affection,  ''  I  don't  wish  such  a  thing  in 
reality,  for  it  could  not  be  until — until  you  were 
dead.  You  are  so  kind  to  me,  of  course  I  don't 
wish  that." 

''No,  I  never  dreamt  that  you  did,  Charlie." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  minute, 
and  then  the  boy  began  again  with  some 
vehemence, — 

''When   I   get   into   a  passion    I   am   always 
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saying  things  that  I  don't  really  mean  ;  and  I 
can't  bear  that  you  should  think  me  such  an 
ungrateful  fellow.  Since  I  was  here  last  Christ- 
mas, and  you  talked  to  me,  I  have  tried  to  work 
harder  at  school,  and  I  will  when  I  go  back,  if  it 
is  only  to  show  that  I  intend  to  get  on  by  myself." 

''  Quite  right,  my  boy,"  said  Roger,  with 
approbation;  ''there  is  no  way  by  which  you 
can  please  me  better.  I  want  to  see  you  do 
well,  Charlie,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
you.  Have  you  thought  seriously  yet  of  what 
we  talked  about  last  Christmas  ?  Are  you  sure 
that  you  prefer  the  army  to  any  other  profes- 
sion ?  If  you  do,  it  may  make  a  difference  in 
your  course  of  education." 

"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall 
never  change,"  answered  the  boy,  decidedly. 

And  they  reached  the  house. 

Mrs.  North  had  learned  from  Agatha  what 
Roger  had  heard  from  Leslie,  but  she  had  been 
far  from  receiving  the  news  with  the  same 
cordial  approval.  One  of  the  causes  of  her 
attachment  to  Agatha  lay  in  the  fact  that  in 
years  gone  by  Agatha,  then  a  mere  child,  had 
been  the  special  pet  and  plaything  of  her  two 
soldier  sons.     When  the  death  of  first  one  and 
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then  the  other  had  nigh  broken  the  mother's 
heart,  Agatha's  deep,  though  childish,  grief  had 
created  a  powerful  link  of  sympathy  between 
them.  On  rare  occasions  she  spoke  of  these 
two  sons  to  Agatha,  and  it  was  to  her  alone 
that  she  ever  did  so.  Hence  it  pleased  Mrs. 
North  that  Agatha  did  not  marry,  and  she 
looked  upon  her  as  almost  consecrated  to  their 
memory.  This  was  one  of  the  deeply-rooted 
feelings  in  Mrs.  North's  reserved  nature  which 
she  revealed  to  none.  Agatha  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  its  existence.  To  her  it  only 
appeared  natural  that  the  mother  should  speak 
at  times  of  her  dead  to  one  who  remembered 
and  had  loved  them.  Therefore  she  was  per- 
plexed and  grieved  at  the  cold  reception  her 
news  received.  Her  affectionate  nature  was 
pained,  and  the  first  few  days  of  her  new-found 
happiness  were  not  without  alloy. 

But  when  the  following  Monday  brought 
Leslie,  all  this  was  changed.  His  happiness 
was  so  radiant,  he  was  so  obstinately  blind  to 
any  coldness  on  Mrs.  North's  part,  that  the 
latter  became  ashamed  of  her  former  feeling, 
and  brought  herself  to  look  upon  Agatha  s 
marriage  with  some  approach  to  cordiality. 
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From  the  members  of  Leslie's  family  Agatha 
met  with  a  warm  reception.  One  and  all  re- 
joiced that  their  brother  had  found  a  wife  in 
every  way  suited  to  share  his  life.  They  cared 
not  that  she  brought  no  dowry.  Leslie's  means 
were  ample,  though  but  a  small  portion  was 
spent  upon  himself.  ^ 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  during  the  autumn 
that  Roger  North  and  his  mother  were  present 
at  two  marriages. 

The  first  was  celebrated  with  much  splendour. 
For  the  wealthy  baronet's  only  daughter  was 
not  allowed  to  wed  with  the  equally  wealthy 
Viscount  Loraine  without  all  suitable  dcldt. 
The  beauty  of  Constance  Erskine  was  rendered 
yet  more  dazzling  by  the  magnificence  of  her 
bridal  satin,  and  lace,  and  diamonds.  Some 
who  were  present  regarded  Roger  with  no 
small  measure  of  commiseration.  There  were 
still  whispers  atioat  that  he  had  been  a  rejected 
aspirant  to  his  cousin's  hand.  Little  did  they 
guess  that  the  marriage  gave  him  unmixed 
satisfaction.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  now  he  was  at  liberty  to 
renew  his  intercourse  with  them  on  the  old 
pleasant  terms. 
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The  second  marriage  was  that  of  LesHe  and 
Agatha,  and  took  place  from  the  Maxwells' 
house.  Though  very  simple,  this  was  the  one 
with  which  Roger  felt  far  more  in  harmony. 
Who  could  look  on  the  earnest  faces  of  that 
bride  and  bridegroom,  as  they  knelt  before  the 
altar,  and  doubt  that,  come  weal,  come  woe, 
they  would  ever  be  each  to  the  other  a  solace 
and  support  ?  Agatha  Leslie  left  the  house 
where  she  had  been  the  self-forgetful  sharer  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  to  become,  in 
the  home  of  her  husband,  a  centre  of  sunshine, 
cheering  and  warming  all  who  came  within  her 
gentle  influence.  No  bride  could  go  forth  to 
the  fairest  of  earthly  homes  with  a  gladder, 
happier  heart  than  she  carried  with  her  to  that 
smoke-begrimed  parsonage.  What  mattered  it 
that  the  atmosphere  without  was  murky  and 
black,  when  all  was  so  bright  within  ?  And  the 
happiness  of  Leslie  and  Agatha  but  made  them 
tenderer  to  the  blemished  lives  of  those  among 
whom  they  laboured. 

Roger  still  continued  to  give  his  help  in  the 
night-schools,  and  to  him  there  were  no  plea- 
santer  hours  in  the  week  than  those  which 
found  him  under  the  Leslies'  roof      His  was  a 
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nature  which  experienced  the  keenest  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  happiness  of  those  it  loved. 
No  self-pitying  comparisons  rendered  the  sight 
of  his  friend's  wedded  joy  a  source  of  pain.  If 
the  unselfish  have  a  double  portion  of  sorrow  to 
bear  in  sharing  that  of  others,  so,  too,  they  find 
an  equal  compensation  in  the  joy  of  those 
around  them. 

The  autumn  and  winter  months  had  passed. 
Spring  came  with  its  new  life  and  promise  of 
fertility,  and  still  there  was  no  intimation  of 
Kate's  return. 

All  these  months  none  knew  how  Roger 
yearned  to  see  her  face,  to  hear  her  voice  once 
more.  When  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the 
thought  of  a  lonely  life — lonely  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  never  know  the  sweetest  of  domestic 
ties — he  had  quelled  all  such  longings.  But 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  might  cherish  hope, 
these  longings  came  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force.  At  times  he  could  hardly  subdue  the 
impulse  which  urged  him  to  go  and  seek  Kate 
in  her  sister's  distant  home,  pour  out  the  story 
of  his  love,  and  implore  her  to  let  it  bring  what 
comfort  and  brightness  it  might  to  her  saddened 
life.     Then  came  reflection  ;  and  he  knew  how 
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mad  such  a  course  would  be,  and  how  Hkely  to 
frustrate  the  very  end  that  he  most  desired. 

No !  he  must  wait — wait  patiently  until  time 
had  laid  a  healing  hand  upon  wounds  which  as 
yet  bled  too  freshly  to  be  stayed  by  another 
tale  of  love.  Wait,  until  some  time  in  the 
distant  future  ;  when,  maybe,  she  would  listen 
to  the  wish  that  her  father  had  once  breathed  ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  beloved  dead  would  return 
to  lend  to  him  its  powerful  aid. 

For  the  first  time  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
Kate  had  believed  him  to  be  engaged  to  his 
cousin.  Deeply  he  mused  over  the  significance 
of  that  belief.  Was  it  possible  that  she  might 
have  loved  him  until  she  believed  his  troth 
plighted  to  another  ?  The  thought  gave  birth 
to  a  great  joy. 

No  one  year  of  Roger's  life  had  ever  seemed 
so  long — until  late  summer  came,  and  once  more 
the  harvest  had  ripened  in  the  field.  Then  at 
last  he  heard  news  which  made  his  heart  beat 
quicker  and  his  pulses  throb. 

Kate  was  coming  home  ! 

Until  this  date  Mr.  Beaumont  had  written 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  to  urge  her  return.  At 
last,  the  Ramsays  had  joined  their  influence  to 
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his.  Mary,  though  loth  to  part  with  her  sister, 
had  become  uneasy  about  her  health.  Sorrow 
had  left  upon  Kate  an  apathy  and  unwillingness 
for  exertion,  and  Mary  hoped  that  were  she 
removed  from  the  scenes  which  had  such  sad 
associations  the  elasticity  of  youth  would  re- 
assert itself.  It  happened  that  the  Ramsays 
were  anxious  to  send  their  two  eldest  boys  to 
a  school  in  England.  Mary  persuaded  Kate 
that  she  would  never  be  easy  were  they  to 
make  the  long  voyage  all  alone,  and  begged 
her  to  accompany  them.  To  this  plan  Kate 
had  at  length  consented.  The  sisters  looked 
forward  to  no  long  separation  ;  for  George 
Ramsay  intended  to  return  home  so  soon  as  he 
could  put  things  in  train,  and  leave  a  capable 
manager  to  take  his  place  on  the  estaiigia. 

And  so,  while  the  leaves  in  their  autumnal 
glory  still  hung  upon  the  trees,  Kate  was  on 
her  way  to  England. 


CHAPTER    II. 

TAKEN    BY    SURPRISE. 

One  November  afternoon,  Mrs.  Vale  was  very- 
busy  about  the  house  in  Portland  Place.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  not  much  to  do,  as 
everything  was  in  the  most  perfect  order ;  but  she 
found  it  an  impossibility  to  sit  still.  Each  room 
was  visited  again  and  again.  Not  a  single 
detail  escaped  her  critical  eye.  Yet  on  retiring 
to  her  parlour  and  sitting  down,  as  she  thought 
to  rest,  some  doubt  would  arise  whether  all  was 
just  as  she  wished  it  to  be  ;  and  her  tour  of 
inspection  was  recommenced. 

Of  all  rooms  in  the  house  none  appeared  to 
give  her  more  thought  than  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bedrooms.  Nothing  could  be  fresher  and 
brighter  than  its  aspect.  The  chintz  hangings 
were  new  and  tasteful  ;  choice  flowers  were 
arranged  upon   the   toilet  table  ;  a  fire  burned 
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cheerfully  In  the  grate — the  room  bore  every 
sign  of  preparation  for  some  loved  and  honoured 
occupant. 

It  was  the  hour  of  four  when  Mrs.  Vale  stood 
looking  round  with  eyes  that  saw  none  too 
clearly.  The  good  woman  had  aged  since  the 
days  when  she  was  the  rector's  able  helper  at 
Belton.  Attacks  of  rheumatism  during  the 
past  two  winters  had  caused  her  movements 
to  be  more  stiff  and  angular  than  ever.  Her 
face  was  thinner,  sharper,  redder.  ''  Oh,"  she 
would  often  say,  shaking  her  head,  "  I'm  getting 
old,  I  shall  only  be  fit  to  lie  on  the  shelf,  soon. 
The  old  woman  won't  be  of  use  much  lonofer." 
More  than  once  she  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  of  a  desire  to  leave  his  service,  and 
make  her  home  with  a  widowed  sister ;  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal. 

"  I'm  no  manner   of  use   to  you    now,   sir,' 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  you  are,  Mrs.  Vale.  As  long  as  you 
can  keep  the  books  and  go  round  the  house 
to  overlook  the  other  servants  you  are  of  the 
greatest  use.  You  must  stay  where  you  are 
unless  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me." 

And  so  she  stayed  on  ;  and  to-day  found  her 
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Still  there,  with  a  heart  divided  between  joy  and 
sorrow  :  joy  at  the  thought  that  the  child  who 
had  made  the  sunshine  of  her  later  years  would 
that  night  sleep  once  more  under  the  same 
roof ;  sorrow  because  she  was  returning  a 
young  and  childless  widow. 

*'Ah!  "  mused  the  old  nurse,  gazing  round, 
*'it  is  just  three  years  since  I  was  preparing 
the  first  time  for  my  poor  darling  in  this  house. 
It  wasn't  all  sunshine  for  her  then,  with  her 
dear  father  lately  dead,  and  she  leaving  the 
old  home.  But  those  things  must  be,  and  I 
hoped  that  a  happy  life  lay  before  her.  To 
be  sure,  I  hoped  and  prayed  for  that  still  when 
she  went  from  here  a  bride.  Such  a  handsome, 
fine  young  gentleman  as  Mr.  Ferrars  was,  and 
so  nice  spoken  !  Who  would  have  thought 
that  he  w^ould  turn  out  so  ill  ?  Ah  !  it  must 
nigh  have  broken  her  tender  heart  ;  and  losing 
the  precious  baby  too.  If  we  could  only  have 
had  the  little  lamb  here  it  would  be  different. 
Ah,  well !  'tis  the  Lord's  will,  and  we  must  not 
murmur.  Dear  child  !  I  wonder  if  she'll  think 
as  much  of  her  old  Mamsie  now  as  she  used  to 
do.  But  I'm  a  foolish,  jealous  old  woman,  or 
I  shouldn't  doubt  it,  when  I   have  all  the  dear 
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letters,  which  she  has  never  forgotten  to  write 
to  her  old  nurse." 

Then  Mrs.  Vale  gave  the  fire  one  last  stir, 
and  went  downstairs.  She  took  up  some  mend- 
ing which  lay  on  the  table,  but  her  fingers  so 
trembled  that  the  needle  would  not  move  as 
she  desired  ;  and,  laying  the  work  aside,  she 
sat  still  with  hands  folded  on  her  lap.  Now 
and  then  her  lips  moved,  and  the  indistinct 
words  which  fell  from  them  sounded  not  unlike 
a  prayer. 

A  loud  ring  of  the  bell,  followed  by  a  hurried 
movement  in  the  house,  told  that  the  travellers 
had  arrived.  She  rose  and  went  upstairs  as 
quickly  as  her  shaking  limbs  permitted.  The 
hall  door  was  already  open.  But  suddenly  she 
felt  cold  and  faint.  She  could  advance  no 
farther,  and  hid  herself  behind  a  sheltering 
door. 

Mr.  Beaumont  had  been  to  Southampton  to 
meet  his  niece  ;  and  now,  when  she  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  he  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own  and  pressed  it  kindly  as  they  entered  the 
house  together. 

"  Welcome  home,  dear  child ! "  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  they  crossed  the  threshold. 
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Mrs.  Vale  came  forward,  and  dimly  saw 
advancing  the  black  figure.  She  steadied  her- 
self to  curtsey  low,  but  in  a  second  two  arms 
were  round  her  neck,  and  the  sweet  voice  that 
she  loved  so  well  was  whispering  in  her  ears, — 

"■  Dear,  dear  Mamsie !  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !  " 

No !  her  child  was  not  changed  in  anything 
that  made  her  dear  to  the  old  nurse's  heart. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  Kate  sat  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  her  work  and  book  un- 
touched upon  the  table.  She  was  dreaming — 
dreaming  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future. 

In  these  early  days  of  return  to  her  uncle's 
house  there  was  much  to  make  her  think,  much 
to  give  rise  to  a  comparison  betw^een  what  was 
and  what  might  have  been.  Such  thoughts 
must  ever  be  begotten  by  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
place,  unchanged  itself,  while  the  change  in 
heart  and  life  of  the  beholder  is  greater  than 
that  upon  the  shifting  sandy  shore  after  ocean's 
tide  has  come  and  gone.  Morbidness  formed 
no  part  of  Kate's  nature.  She  did  not  intend 
to  pass  her  life  in  mourning  over  vanished 
hopes  ;    and   even   now   she  was  trying  to  see 
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all  that  was  bright  and  happy  in  the  life  before 
her.  One  cause  for  true  happiness  had  already 
cheered  her,  and  that  was  the  altered  relations 
between  her  uncle  and  herself.  The  cordiality 
with  which  he  welcomed  her  return  was  genuine; 
the  regret  which  the  circumstances  following 
her  marriage  had  occasioned  him  was  of 
no  evanescent  character.  He  could  not  do 
enough  to  show  his  affection  and  solicitude, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  what  pleasure  this 
new  interest  added  to  his  life.  He  had  been 
much  concerned  by  her  delicate  appearance, 
and  to  see  how  thin  her  cheeks  and  how 
slender  her  hands  had  grown.  Already  he 
had  taken  her  for  advice  to  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  this  morning  had  gone  to  consult 
with  him  again. 

There  was  no  doubt  she  did  look  sadly 
delicate.  She  wore  no  widow's  weeds,  but 
the  heavy  folds  of  her  black  dress,  with  no 
ornament  to  relieve  Its  severe  simplicity,  made 
her  appear  taller  and  slighter,  and  rendered  her 
fair  hair  and  white  skin  still  more  pale  and 
colourless.  But  what  her  face  had  lost  in 
bright,  youthful  contour  It  had  gained  in  depth 
and  earnestness.     With  all  Its  sweetness  there 
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was  a  womanly  power  resting  on  brow  and 
lip — the  power  "  to  suffer  and  be  strong." 

Yet  how  young  she  looked  !  She  was  but 
a  widowed  girl !  Surely  possibilities  remained 
for  her  in  the  future  which  would  restore  the 
glad  light  to  her  eyes,  and  the  flush  of  joy  and 
health  to  her  cheek.  Not  that  she  thought 
thus.  She  was  prepared  to  tread  contentedly 
the  path  which  lay  before  her.  It  seemed 
likely  to  lead  through  quiet,  shady  places,  un- 
chequered  by  deep  gloom  or  brilliant  sunshine. 
The  crisis  in  her  life's  drama  had  been  early 
reached  ;  woman's  strongest  emotions  were 
already  of  the  past. 

Kate  was  too  pre-occupied  to  notice  a  ring 
at  the  door-bell.  Nor  did  she  hear  a  footfall 
on  the  staircase.  Even  the  opening  door  failed 
to  rouse.  But  she  turned  and  started  to  her 
feet  with  a  quick  flush  of  surprise  as  a  servant 
announced — 

"  Mr.  North." 

She  moved  half  across  the  room  holding  out 
her  hands  eagerly.  Then,  as  Roger  advanced, 
and  took  them  within  his  own,  her  lips 
quivered,   and  she  could  not  speak. 

Roger  held  her  hands  tightly  for  a  moment, 
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then  let  them  drop,  and,  breathing  a  quick  sigh, 
passed  his  own  through  his  short  curly  hair 
with  a  gesture  that  was  an  old  trick  of  his,  and 
to  Kate  looked  strangely  familiar. 

Still  she  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  Roger  !  how  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me  so  soon  !  " 

*'  How  could  I  help  coming,  Kate  ?  " 

His  voice  was  quiet,  but  to  himself  there 
seemed  a  hidden  depth  in  the  simple  words. 

Not  appearing  to  notice  it,  she  sat  down,  and 
looked  at  him  with  her  soft  eyes. 

'*  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  you  again  !  It  is 
like  a  bit  of  the  clear  old  home." 

The  first  bright  flush  had  faded  from  her 
face,  and  Roger  could  see  how  pale  and  delicate 
she  looked. 

''  Kate  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  he  could  not 
keep  back  the  words,  "how  you  must  have 
suffered  !  Forgive  me,"  he  added,  seeing  her 
pained  look,  "  but  I — I  feel  so  much  on  seeing 
you  again  like  this." 

*'  Don't  talk  of  me  now,"  said  Kate,  looking 
away,  and  the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  '*  Tell 
me  of  yourself,  and  all  about  dear  Belton. 
Have  you  just  come  from  home  ?  " 
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"  Yes — no,"  answered  Roger,  struggling  hard 
to  maintain  composure  ;  ''  I  mean  it  is  ten  days 
since  I  left  home.  I  have  been  staying  in  Kent 
with  the  Loraines." 

**  The  Loraines  ?  "  said  Kate,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes  ;  did  you  not  know  ?  My  cousin 
Constance  was  married  to  Lord  Loraine  a  year 
ago.  I  have  been  there  for  the  christening  of 
their  son  and  heir." 

''  I  did  hear,  but  I  had  forgotten  the  name 
for  the  moment,"  she  answ^ered,  looking  at 
Roger  somewhat  intently. 

Roger  saw  the  look  ;  the  association  of  ideas 
gave  the  rein  to  words  which  trembled  on  his 
lips.      They  burst  forth  almost  indignantly, 
s     *'  Kate  !    what  made  you  believe  that  I  was 
engaged  to  her  ? " 

Kate  coloured  slightly,  and  turned  away  her 
face. 

"So  many  people  told  me,  of  course  I  be- 
lieved it.  But  what  do  you  mean  ?  Was  it 
not  true  ?  " 

"True!"  exclaimed  Roger.  'T  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  !  " 

"  Not  true?"  said  Kate,  in  unfeigned  surprise. 
Then  one  of  her  quaint  playful  smiles  parted 
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her  lips.  *'  Well,  I  have  been  wasting  my 
sympathies.  You  don't  know  how  sorry  I  felt 
for  you  on  hearing  she  was  going  to  marry 
some  one  else.  I  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
I  knew  you  would  never  change  your  mind, 
and  I  could  not  comprehend  her  doing  so,  if 
she  ever  cared  for  you." 

Roger  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  close  by 
Kate,  resting  his  hand  on  the  table.  His  voice 
was  low  and  constrained. 

''  How  came  you  to  believe  a  report  which 
was  merely  the  idlest  gossip  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  gossip.  Why,  your 
mother  said  as  much  !  " 

"  My  mother  ?  Kate,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
and  Roger's  voice  sounded  hoarse  and 
pained. 

Kate  trembled,  and  felt  strangely  disturbed. 

*'  Lady  Avery  told  me  she  had  heard  of  it 
from  Mrs.  North,  and  then  Mrs.  North  herself 
wTote  to  me  from  Cannes,  and  said  something 
about  your  marriage." 

''  Good  heaven !  can  this  be  true  ?  How 
could  she  ? "  exclaimed  Roger,  now  painfully 
agitated.  ''Can  you  recollect  exactly  what  she 
said.^" 
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''  I  think  I  can.  She  did  not  mention  Miss 
Ersklne's  name,  but  she  said  she  would  be  glad 
when  you  were  married,  so  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  some  of  her  duties  at  Belton.  That 
was  all;  don't  be  vexed,  Roger;"  and  Kate 
laid  her  hand  pleadingly  upon  his  arm. 

Roger  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  back 
feelings  that  were  rapidly  gaining  the  mastery. 
Gently,  but  firmly,  he  put  her  hand  aside,  and 
walked  a  few  paces  away.  He  turned  his  head, 
so  that  Kate  could  not  see  how  his  features 
worked. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  are  vexed,"  she  said, 
gently.  "  I  daresay  your  mother  did  not  mean 
that  ;  It  was  only  my  stupidity  in  jumping  to 
conclusions.  Why  should  you  mind  so  much  ? 
Surely  it  does  not  matter  w^hat  I  thought  about 
It." 

''  Not  matter  what  you  thought  !  "  said  Roger, 
turning  round.  "  The  whole  world  might  have 
thought  what  they  pleased  if  you  had  not 
believed  it  ! " 

His  look  and  tone  sent  the  blood  rushing  to 
Kate's  brow.  Then  she  turned  deadly  pale. 
He  came  close  to  her  ;  he  could  not  stop  him- 
self, the  pent-up  feelings  of  years  would  have 
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their  way,  his  words  came  fast  and  almost 
incoherently. 

''  Kate  !  how  could  you  think  that  I  ever 
cared  for  any  one  but  you  ?  And  yet,  innocent 
child  that  you  were,  how  could  you  know  ?  I 
never  told  you.  But  the  last  time  I  was  alone 
with  you,  in  this  very  room,  I  had  come  to  tell 
you — to  ask  if  you  could  return  my  love,  if  it 
were  only  a  little,  and  then — good  heavens !  I 
found   I   was  too  late." 

''  Oh,  Roger  !  what  are  you  saying  ?  Don't, 
don't !  "  cried  Kate,  almost  wildly,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

He  checked  himself  by  a  powerful  effort  ;  he 
drove  back  the  words  of  love  which  were  rising 
to  his  lips  ;  he  looked  down  upon  the  slender 
form  trembling  with  emotion.  Then  he  laid 
his  hand  tenderly  upon  her  head,  as  he  might 
have  done  when  she  was  still  a  child,  and  he 
already  a  grown  man. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  almost  quietly,  ''  I 
distress  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  like  this. 
It  was  the  last  thing  I  meant  to  do.  It  is 
selfish  and  unfeeling  when  you  have  had  sorrow 
enough  to  bear.  But  oh,  Kate!  can  you  give 
me  some   gleam   of  hope  that   the   time   may 
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come  when  it  will  not  pain  you  to  listen  to 
my  love  ?  " 

He  withdrew  his  hand,  and  stood  regarding 
her  with  a  look  that  belied  the  quietness  of  his 
tone. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  Then  she 
removed  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  clasped 
them  tightly  together.  She  did  not  look  up, 
and  spoke  with  great  agitation. 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing — I  never 
knew  you  cared  for  me  ;  but  now,  oh  !  please 
do  not  think  of  it  any  longer.  Find  some  one 
else  to  love,  whose  heart  is  young  and  fresh — 
mine  feels  dead  and  cold.  I  can  never  care  for 
any  one  like  that.  I — I  should  not  dare  to 
marry  without  real,  true  love." 

Then,  with  a  pained  look,  she  sprang  up 
suddenly,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  implor- 
ingly. 

"Oh,  please,  please,  Roger!  let  us  still  be 
friends — let  us  still  be  brother  and  sister  as  we 
used  to  be  !  " 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  He  re- 
proached himself  for  causing  her  distress,  and 
only  thought  how  best  to  soothe. 

"  My  poor  Kate  !    I  have  troubled  you  when 
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Heaven  knows  I  would  give  my  life  to  comfort 
yours,  and  bring  back  the  old  bright  look  to 
that  dear  face.  Forget  what  I  have  said — only 
remember  that  I  love  you  dearly,  and  shall  love 
you  always." 

Then,  without  a  word  of  warning,  Kate 
turned  deadly  white ;  she  sank  down  in  the 
chair,  and  her  eyes  were  closed.  She  had 
fainted. 

Roger,  in  alarm,  looked  round  for  water. 
A  flower  vase  was  close  at  hand.  He  threw 
the  flowers  on  the  table,  and  dashed  the  water 
in  her  face.  It  seemed  to  him  an  age  before 
she  gave  a  little  gasping  sigh,  and  half  opened 
her  eyes.  In  another  moment  he  would  have 
rung  the  bell  for  assistance,  but  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  recovering  consciousness  he  could 
not  do  so  ;  such  moments  were  too  precious 
to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  presence  of 
another. 

She  gave  a  second  sigh,  and  then  murmured, — 

''  Where  am  I  ?  What  is  it  ? " 

"You  fainted,  darling,"  said  Roger,  tenderly; 
"  do  not  speak,  lie  still." 

He  knelt  down,  and  taking  her  hands,  gently 
chafed  them  between  his  own. 

VOL.  III.  3 
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After  a  while  she  sat  up,  and  passed  her  hand 
across  her  forehead.     Then  he  rose. 
''  Let  me  ring  for  a  glass  of  wine." 
''  Oh  no,  I  am  all  right  now.      How  silly  of 
me   to   faint ! "  and    she  gave  a  little   nervous 
laugh. 

''  You  are  not  strong — I  should  have  remem- 
bered," said  Roger,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
self-reproach.  *'  It  was  all  my  fault.  Don't  try 
to  speak  to  me — lie  still  a  moment  yet." 

He    moved    to   the   window,    his  brain   in  a 
whirl    with    the    scene    that    had   just    passed. 
What    folly    had    he    committed  ?     What    else 
could  he  expect  from  this  ill-timed  betrayal  of 
his  feelings  ?     Whither  had  fled  the  resolutions 
with  which  he  had  armed   himself  so  carefully 
before  venturing  to  her  presence  ?     They  had 
been  swept  away  as  light  clouds  before  a  gale. 
Now  he  must  bear  the  consequences.     Maybe 
he  had  destroyed  every  chance  of  the  fulfilment 
of  his  hopes,  and  he  must  never  speak  of  love 
to  her  again,  unless  very  sure  of  what  would  be 
the  answer. 

He  had  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  with 
such  eager  longing  these  many  months,  and 
now  he  had  spoiled  all  by  his  own  folly. 
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Voices  sounded  on  the  staircase.  Roger 
turned  round.  Kate  looked  pale  yet,  but 
almost  herself. 

She  heard  the  voices  too,  and  with  a  womanly 
instinct  smoothed  her  ruffled  tresses;  and 
gathering  up  the  flowers,  replaced  them  in 
the  vase. 

"  They  will  wonder  what  I  have  been  doing. 
Do  not  say  that  I  fainted  ;  uncle  makes  too 
much  fuss  over  me  already." 

In  another  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  Lord  Evered  entered. 
Kate  had  seen  her  old  friend  once  before 
since  her  return.  None  had  welcomed  her 
with  greater  warmth.  But  this  was  their 
first  meeting  to-day  and  he  advanced  to 
shake  hands  while  Mr.  Beaumont  greeted 
Roger. 

"  Ah  !  North — delighted  to  see  you.  I  told 
Kate  only  this  morning  that  I  knew  you 
would  lose  no  time  in  coming.  How  do 
you  think  her  looking  ? "  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"■  Very  delicate." 

''  Yes,  I  fear  it  is  so.  I  have  been  talking  to 
Sir   Francis    Hooper  about  her   this   morning. 
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He  won't  allow  that  there  is  anything  really 
amiss.  When  I  told  him  something  of  her 
history,  he  said  that  the  strain  her  constitution 
had  evidently  undergone  quite  accounted  for  the 
symptoms.  He  recommends  me  to  take  her  to 
the  south  of  France  for  the  winter." 

"  Indeed!  and  shall  you  follow  the  advice?" 

"  Certainly,  if  she  is  willing.  You  know 
Eve  red,  do  you  not  ? 

Lord  Evered,  hearing  his  name,  advanced 
and  shook  hands  cordially  with   Roger. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
North  before." 

"  You  will  remain  for  luncheon,  North  ? " 
said   Mr.  Beaumont. 

Roger  hesitated,  and  looked  towards    Kate. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  hope  you  will  stay,"  she  said, 
hastily. 

''Very  well,  with  pleasure." 

Then  the  three  men  fell  into  conversation, 
while  Kate  left  the  room  and  gained  her  own 
apartment.  She  bathed  her  face  with  cold 
water  and  sat  down,  feeling  that  to  be  alone 
and  to  think  quietly  would  be  a  great  relief. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  the  gong  sounded  for 
luncheon,  and  she  went  downstairs. 
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When  seated  at  table,  Mr.  Beaumont  said, 
cheerfully, — 

**  You  have  not  yet  heard  your  physician's 
verdict,   Kate." 

'*  No  ;    what  Is  it  ?  " 

''  A  winter  on  the  Continent.  I  have  been 
trying  already  to  persuade  Evered  to  accom* 
pany  us." 

''  The  Continent  Is  a  large  territory,"  re- 
marked Lord  Evered.  ''  Tell  me  the  where- 
abouts, and   I   may  yield  to  temptation." 

''What  do  you  think  of  Pau  ?  " 

"  Very  delightful  and  very  lovely  ;  but  if 
you  are  not  a  social  butterfly,  and  happen  to 
be  so  constituted  as  to  require  something 
beyond  pleasure  parties  and  scenery,  it  might 
pall." 

'*  True,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont.  ''  Have  you 
any  predilection,   Kate  ?  " 

'*  All  places  are  equally  new  to  me,  uncle  ; 
I  must  leave  you  to  make  a  choice.  But  I 
don't  like  the  Idea  of  taking  you  away  from 
home  all  winter  on  my  account." 

''  Do  not  think  of  that,"  said  Lord  Evered  ; 
**  he  Is  only  too  pleased  to  have  the  excuse. 
His  chagrin  would    have   been  excessive  had 
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London  been  pronounced  the  best  place  for 
you." 

'*  What  do  you  say  to  Sorrento  ?  "  suggested 
Mr.  Beaumont,   after  a  moment's  reflection. 

'*  Sorrento  ?  Ah,  there  you  do  offer  a  real 
temptation,"  said  Lord  Evered ;  ''  I  have  long 
had  a  wish  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
antiquities  of  Pompeii.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Sorrento  and  Naples  possesses  attractions 
of  the  highest  order — able  not  only  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  but  captivate  the  senses.  Throw  In 
your  vote  for  Sorrento,  Mrs.  Ferrars,  and  then 
It  will  go  hardly  with  me  If  I  remain  behind." 

Roger  turned  to  Kate. 

**  Surely  Sorrento  will  tempt  you  also.  Do 
you  not  remember  your  many  plans  for  a  tour 
in   Italy  ?" 

Yes,  did  she  not  ?  And  a  sharp  pang  of 
heartache  came  with  the  picture  they  recalled 
— a  picture  of  which  the  old  rectory,  her  father, 
and  Roger  himself  formed  a  part. 

^'  Sorrento  and  Naples  let  it  be,"  said  Mr. 
Beaumont.  ''  North,  don't  you  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  Why  should  you  not  join  us  as  well  ? 
Use  you  Influence,  Kate,  and  make  him  come. 
He  has  far  too  many  insular  prejudices.' 
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The  colour  came  rushing  Into  Kate's  cheeks. 
Why  could  she  not  turn  and  ask  him  in  the  old 
sisterly  way?  Had  the  incident  of  the  morning 
for  ever  ended  the  pleasant,  easy  intercourse 
between  them  ?  At  that  moment  it  seemed  so 
to  her. 

Roger  answered,  quickly, — 

*'  The  plan  sounds  tempting,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
but  I  have  had  my  holiday  this  year,  and  I  am 
a  busy  man  at  home." 

"  Ah  !  you  think  the  county  business  cannot 
get  on  without  you.  You  country  squires 
have  no  equals  for  self-importance.  Doubtless 
there  are  more  to  do  the  work  than  work  to  do. 
Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  would  be  missed  ! " 

''  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Beaumont.  In  our 
county,  at  least,  there  never  seem  to  be  too 
many  to  do  the  real  work  ;  and  I  believe  I  take 
my  share." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  handed  a  letter  to 
Kate. 

"  The  messenger  Is  waiting  for  an  answer, 
ma'am." 

With  a  word  of  apology  to  the  rest,  Kate 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  glanced  over  the 
few  lines  it  contained. 
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*'  My  letter  requires  an  immediate  answer," 
she  said.  ''If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  write 
it  at  once." 

The  meal  was  ended,  and  all  rose  from  the 
table.  Roger  opened  the  door  for  Kate  to 
pass  through. 

"  I  may  not  see  you  again,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will 
say  good-bye." 

"  But  I  shall  see  you  soon  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know — I  return  home  this  after- 
noon. If  you  leave  for  the  Continent  shortly, 
as  I  suppose  you  will,  I  may  not  be  in  town 
before  you  go.  Can  I  take  any  message  for 
you  to  Belton  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,  thank  you.  Mrs.  Stephens 
is  coming  to  stay  here  next  Monday." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  come  home 
stronger  and  better.     Good-bye." 

He  held  her  hand  in  his  for  a  moment.  His 
words  and  manner  were  kind  and  brotherly, 
but 

"  Good-bye,"  she  murmured,  and  again  the 
flush  mounted  to  her  cheek. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LADY  Isaac's  story. 

Kate  went  upstairs  somewhat  wearily.  On 
reaching  her  writing  table  she  looked  at  the 
letter,  and  read  it  again.  It  contained  but  a 
few  lines — 

^'-  Park  Lane. 
"  Dear  Kate, 

"  I  am  in  town  for  one  day  only.  I  have  heard  of  your 
arrival  in  Portland  Place,  and  if  you  can  see  me  alone  this 
afternoon,  I  much  desire  to  come. 

''  Yours,  Julia." 

Kate  sighed.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  an 
interview  thus  sought  by  her  dead  husband's 
sister.  She  must  say  ''come,"  and  yet  she  felt 
a  strange  shrinking.  Why  should  it  be  on  this 
of  all  days  ?  Already  her  nerves  were  unstrung, 
and  the  meeting  with  Julia  would  inevitably 
prove  a  trying  one. 

But  there  was  no  alternative.     She  took  up 
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her  pen,  and  quickly  wrote  an  answer.     Then 
she  rang  the  bell. 

''  Here  is  the  letter  for  Lady  Isaac's  messen- 
ger," she  said,  to  the  servant  who  answered  the 
summons.  ''  Lady  Isaac  will  be  coming  to  see 
me  this  afternoon,  and  remember  I  am  at  home 
to  no  one  else." 

Then  Kate  tried  to  dismiss  from  her  mind 
the  events  of  the  morning,  and  brace  herself 
for  the  impending  interview.  Neither  the 
one  task  nor  the  other  proved  easy. 

Julia  was  Julia  Ferrars  no  longer.  She 
married  within  six  months  of  the  day  on  which 
Kate  had  left  England.  During  the  period  of 
Kate's  intimacy  with  the  Ferrars  she  had 
occasionally  met  Sir  Leopold  Isaac.  He  was 
a  person  of  some  importance — one  of  the  chief 
partners  in  a  large  banking  house,  and  a  man 
of  great  wealth.  But  while  by  no  means  neg- 
lecting business,  personal  taste  and  an  ambitious 
nature  led  him  to  devote  time,  money,  and 
talents  to  other  objects.  For  many  years  he 
had  sat  in  Parliament  as  representative  for  a 
county  constituency,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  supporter  of  the  Liberal 
party.      In  recognition  of  his  valuable  services, 
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and  possibly  of  his  wealth,  he  had  been  created 
a  baronet. 

At  fifty  he  became  a  childless  widower.  His 
wife  had  long  been  an  invalid,  and  both  ill- 
health  and  natural  disposition  unsuited  her  to 
take  the  place  in  society  that  her  husband 
desired.  He  waited  for  a  decent  term  of 
mourning  to  elapse,  and  then  looked  around  for 
a  wife  who  would  be  an  able  and  congenial 
helpmate.  Once  he  had  visions  of  a  wife  of 
rank,  but  then  he  met  Julia  Ferrars,  and  he 
believed  her  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
he  sought.  She  was  young,  handsome,  and 
gifted  with  talents  which  would  enable  her  to 
shine  as  the  mistress  of  his  house,  and  attract 
to  her  circle,  not  only  the  gay  butterflies  of 
fashion,  but  men  and  women  distinguished  by 
their  intellect. 

Sir  Leopold  was  a  man  of  considerable  cul- 
ture. He  expended  his  wealth  in  no  mere 
ostentatious  display.  His  houses,  both  in  town 
and  country,  were  full  of  art  treasures  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  noblest  of  collec- 
tions. His  name  was  known  in  the  artistic 
world  as  a  liberal  patron  of  genius.  As  a 
musical  critic  his  opinion  was  courted. 
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In  person  he  was  fine-looking — tall,  with  Iron- 
grey  hair,  and  a  manner  at  once  self-possessed 
and  dignified.  In  spite  of  a  disparity  of  years, 
there  was  nothing  to  preclude  him  from  inspir- 
ing affection  in  a  girl  of  Julia's  somewhat  grave 
disposition  ;  and  during  his  short  term  of  widow- 
hood he  found  many  as  young  and  as  handsome 
who  would  not  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
advances. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Julia  had  been 
wedded  for  nearly  two  years  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  the  world  as  if  she  could  not  possess  an 
ungratified  wish. 

Yet  when  the  moment  came  that  Julia  and 
Kate  were  once  more  face  to  face,  the  latter 
felt  instinctively  that  Julia  was  not  happy.  She 
was  richly  dressed,  she  appeared  handsomer 
than  in  the  days  of  girlhood  ;  the  very  dignity 
of  mien  that  marked  her  entrance  revealed  that 
she  was  a  woman  accustomed  to  be  courted  by 
those  amongst  whom  she  moved.  But  beneath 
any  natural  feeling  on  meeting  once  more  the 
widow  of  her  favourite  brother,  she  wore  an 
indescribable  look  which  spoke  of  a  deeply 
hidden  pain. 

Kate   had    been    very    fond   of  Julia  in  the 
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days  before  her  marriage.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
Sydney's  last  letter  had  hurt  her  more  deeply 
than  the  words  that  told  how  Julia  had  known 
and  abetted  the  concealment  of  Sydney's  real 
circumstances.  She  had  tried  to  put  the  remem- 
brance away  ;  tried  to  look  upon  the  act  as  a 
natural  and  venial  outcome  of  sisterly  affection  ; 
yet  in  spite  of  every  effort  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  meet  Julia  with  the  spontaneous 
cordiality  of  old  times.  But  the  first  sight  of 
her  face  dispelled  any  feelings  save  those  of 
love  and  pity,  and  she  returned  her  embrace 
with  warmth — warmth  such  as  she  had  pre- 
viously despaired   of  feeling. 

Julia  quickly  controlled  the  deep  emotion 
which  had  shown  itself  for  a  moment.  Still, 
her  very  manner  proved  that  her  self-control 
came  from  mere  force  of  habit.  She  bent 
forward  and  kissed  Kate  a  second  time  ;  and 
while  yet  holding  her  hands,  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  see  me  like  this." 

"Oh  no,  Julia,"  answered  Kate,  now  the 
most  agitated  of  the  two;  "how  could  I  refuse 
to  see  any  of  you,  whenever  you  wished  '^  " 

"  YoiL  could    not — others    might.     But   how 
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changed  you  are,  poor  child  !  how  delicate  you 
look  !     Have  you  been  ill  ?  " 

''No,  I  don't  think  so;  but  uncle  and  the 
doctors  make  a  fuss  over  me,  and  say  I  must 
go  abroad  for  the  winter." 

Julia  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  with 
gentle  authority  made  Kate  sit  down  beside 
her. 

''  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said  ;  ''  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  for  you.     Are  you  going  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  expect  so ;  but  uncle  only  told  me  at 
luncheon,  and  as  yet  I  know  no  particulars. 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  come  to-day,  or 
I  might  have  left  England  without  seeing  any 
of  you." 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  makes  a  difference  now  that  the 
house  in  Regent's  Park  is  let,  and  my  people 
have  gone  to  live  at  Brighton.  Papa  is  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  a  rule  ;  but  perhaps  you 
know  that  he  is  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  gout, 
or  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  to  see  you." 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  letter  from  Barbara,  in  answer 
to  one  of  mine  asking  her  to  come  here.  She 
said  she  could  not  be  spared  from  home." 

"  True  enough.  Ah,  Kate,  you  little  guess 
what    your    influence    did    for    Barbara.     You 
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would  hardly  know  her.  She  has  changed 
from  the  peevish  child  to  be  the  comfort  of 
her  parents.  They  are  likely  to  find  their 
sickly,  despised  youngest  daughter  the  one 
who  will  best  perform  her  filial  duty  ;  and  they 
owe  it  all  to  you.  Certainly  her  health  is  better 
now,  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  date  the 
change  from  the  time  when  she  first  knew  you." 

Kate  looked  pleased. 

"It  is  nice  to  hear  you  say  so,  Julia  ;  but 
Barbara's  character  had  so  much  in  it  that 
was  good." 

"You  were  the  first  to  make  the  discovery. 
Now  that  she  is  appreciated  she  is  quite  different. 
Papa  is  proud  of  her  cleverness.  I  believe  that 
talking  with  her  and  directing  her  studies  are 
the  great  distractions  at  home  which  prevent 
him  from  dwelling  upon  family  troubles." 

"It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  that.  I  am  so 
glad  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  moved 
to  Brighton  ?  "  asked  Julia,  abruptly. 

"  No,  not  exactly." 

"Well,  it  was  Frederick's  marriage  that 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Poor  mamma 
has  had  a  growing  distaste  for  London  this  long 
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while.  First  one  thing  and  then  another  told 
upon  her  health  and  spirits.  We  all  regarded 
Frederick  as  a  model  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, and  that  he  should  throw  everything  to 
the  winds  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a  third-rate 
actress  was  a  terrible  shock.  Mamma  felt  it 
keenly.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  against  the 
girl,  but  of  course  papa  and  mamma  refused  to 
receive  her.  Then  mamma  became  so  nervously 
frightened  of  meeting  Frederick  some  day  with 
his  wife,  that  at  last  it  was  agreed  to  take  a 
house  in  Brighton.  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
has  since  been  to  London  more  than  once  or 
twice  for  a  day's  shopping." 

"  It  is  very  sad,"  said  Kate  ;  "  but  would  not 
Mrs.  Ferrars  be  happier  if  she  were  reconciled 
to  Frederick  and  his  wife  '^.  " 

*'  My  dear  child,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
She  is  a  girl  who  has  danced  on  the  stage — 
dressed  as  a  man  !  How  could  any  of  us 
acknowledge  her  as  a  sister  ?  Much  as  one 
must  regret  the  separation  from  Frederick,  such 
a  thing  is  impossible." 

Kate  was  silent.  Then,  anxious  to  turn  to  a 
pleasanter  subject,  she  asked, — 

-How  is  Mabel?" 
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*''  Mabel  !  oh,  she  Hves  in  the  seventh  hour 
of  bhss,"  said  JuHa,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness 
coming  over  her  face.  "  Happily,  Mabel  is 
easily  contented.  She  has  a  stolid  country 
squire  for  her  husband ;  except  in  birth  and 
wealth  he  is  very  little  superior  to  his  tenants. 
Now  she  has  a  son  and  heir,  who  will  doubtless 
grow  up  to  be  equally  bucolic  ;  but  she  thinks 
them  both  perfection.  What  more  would  you 
have  ?  She  is  happy.  Let  her  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise  if  she  can.  Others  who  hunger  after 
higher  things  are  not  so  easily  satisfied." 

Julia's  tone  was  bitter.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
personal  feeling  attached  itself  to  her  words, 
and  Kate  looked  at  her  with  a  wistful,  pitying 
look,  and  a  heartfelt  yearning  to  minister  to 
the  hidden  trouble  of  whose  existence  she  was 
dimly  conscious. 

Julia's  response  to  the  look  was  startling  and 
unexpected.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  main- 
tained a  complete  composure.  Suddenly  this 
composure  was  swept  away  before  a  mastering 
torrent  of  emotion.  Her  features  worked 
convulsively.  She  threw  her  arms  round  Kate, 
and  hid  her  face  upon  her  shoulder.  Her 
words  came  in  broken  sentences. 

VOL.   III.  4 
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''  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  the  others, 
I  came  to  speak  of  what  concerns  but  you  and 
me  ;  I  came  to  ask  your  forgiveness — can  you 
ever  forgive  me  ? " 

"  If  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  I  do,  JuHa, 
I  do!" 

''  Ah  !  but  you  do  not  know." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Kate,  the  words 
choking  in  her  throat  ;  "  Sydney  told  me  in 
his  last  letter.  He  said  you  knew  about — 
about  the   bad   state  of  his  affairs." 

'*  He  told  you  that !  "  said  Julia,  looking  up, 
"and  you  receive  me  like  this — then  you  do 
indeed  forgive  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Kate,  striving  to  speak 
calmly.  "  Pray  say  no  more,  I  am  sure  that 
you  only  thought  of  Sydney's  good." 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  said  Julia,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
remorse,  ''there  it  is,  and  the  very  thing  I 
thought  would  save  him  hastened  his  ruin.  If 
he  had  not  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  with  your 
money  at  command,  he  might  have  kept  away 
from  the  gaming  table.  Then  when  ruin  came, 
he  had  you  to  add  a  thousandfold  to  his  remorse. 
"  Don't  speak  about  it,  Julia,"  said  Kate, 
imploringly. 
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"  I  must — do  not  try  to  stop  me.  I  became 
very  ill  when  they  told  me  of  Sydney's  death, 
shortly  after  the  birth  and  death  of  my  child. 
You,  who  have  never  had  to  carry  a  burden  of 
self-reproach,  cannot  tell  what  I  suffered  then. 
I  had  so  much  with  which  to  upbraid  myself, 
and  loudest  and  most  powerful  of  all  was  the 
voice  which  spoke  of  my  conduct  towards  you. 
You,  young,  innocent,  and  confiding,  whom  I 
allowed  to  marry  my  brother — knowing  him  to 
be  a  ruined  man,  a  gambler,  intemperate  too, 
often — when  a  word  from  me  would  have  saved 
you  from  the  blight  which  has  since  fallen  on 
your  life.  I  vowed  then  I  would  implore  your 
forgiveness  if  I  lived  to  meet  you.  Give  it  to 
me — it  may  be  a  pledge  of  other  forgiveness 
that  I  need  as  sorely." 

Kate  bent  towards  Julia  and  gently  kissed 
her  cheek. 

''  Believe  me,  I  do  forgive  you.  Forget  that 
it  ever  happened." 

Julia  received  the  kiss  and  words  of  forgive- 
ness with  a  humility  that  almost  pained  Kate. 
Her  breast  heaved  with  an  emotion  that  would 
not  be  restrained.  She  remained  silent.  Kate 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  in  her  own. 
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''You  have  had  sorrow,  too,  dear  Julia.  I 
grieved  much  for  you  on  hearing  that  your 
baby  had  been    taken    from   you  so    quickly." 

"  I  deserved  to  lose  it.  It  was  a  just  punish- 
ment." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Julia!"  said  Kate,  distressed. 
*'  Why  should  you  judge  yourself  so  harshly  ? 
I  have  suffered  the  same  sorrow  ; "  and  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  You  !  "  said  Julia,  vehemently,  "  yes,  but 
you  are  different  altogether.  You  don't  know 
all.  I  am  a  wretched  woman,  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  my  wretchedness,  my  conduct 
towards  you.  You  have  forgiven  me,  and 
your  forgiveness  has  eased  one  portion  of  the 
burden  I  have  to  bear.  The  rest  is  of  my  own 
making  ;  "  and  she  gave  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

"  Poor  Julia  !  "  said  Kate,  gently  stroking 
her  hand. 

"  Listen  for  a  few  moments,"  continued  Julia, 
"  and  judge  whether  I  have  cause  or  not  to  be 
unhappy  ;  and  if  the  unhappiness  is  not  doubly 
and  trebly  of  my  own  creation."  She  paused, 
exerting  a  strong  effort  to  control  herself,  and 
then  resumed.  "  There  is  something  in  you, 
Kate,  which  impels  me  to  speak  ;  and  makes 
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me  feel  that  in  speaking  there  will  be  relief. 
Perhaps  you  never  knew  that  among  our  many 
visitors  there  was  one  who  had  cared  for  me 
from  the  time  when  we  were  boy  and  girl 
together — no  matter  what  his  name.  He  was 
schoolfellow  of  Sydney,  and  had  been  called 
to  the  bar.  He  was  talented,  but  poor  ;  and 
had  a  hard,  uphill  struggle  for  independence. 
He  loved  me,  but  was  too  honourable  to  speak 
openly  of  love.  Sometimes  I  doubt  if  I  possess 
a  heart,  but  at  least  I  believe  that  his  influence 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  me  from  listening 
to  any  other  offer.  So  things  went  on  for 
many  years.  He  came  constantly  to  the  house, 
and  none,  save  myself,  was  aware  of  the  real 
attraction  which  brought  him  there.  We  had 
returned  to  town  for  the  winter  when  we 
received  the  news  of  Sydney's  conduct  at 
Buenos  Ay  res.  My  father  heard  from  George 
Ramsay  an  unvarnished  account  of  what  had 
happened,  and  in  his  first  anger  he  showed 
the  letter  to  us  all.  Mamma  was  terribly 
upset — Sydney  had  always  been  her  favourite 
son.  That  was  the  beginning  of  her  aversion 
to  London.  At  last  papa  proposed  that  she 
should  take  Mabel  and  myself  to  Paris  for  the 
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winter ;  and  he  would  come  over  constantly 
for  a  few  days  when  he  could.  We  went,  and 
mamma  tried  to  shake  off  trouble  in  a  whirl  of 
gaiety.  We  had  a  good  many  friends  in  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  first  we  met  was  my  present 
husband.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
mamma,  and  became  one  of  our  party.  He 
was  with  us  morning,  noon,  and  night  ;  and 
after  the  first  I  could  not  mistake  his  intentions. 
Just  then  my  heart  was  very  sore  ;  if  ever  I 
loved  any  one,  I  had  loved  Sydney,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  my  hopes  regarding  him  was 
very  bitter.  Like  mamma,  I  was  inclined  to 
turn  from  trouble  and  seek  relief  in  gaiety. 
Sir  Leopold  had  everything  to  offer — wealth, 
intellectual  tastes,  and  a  position  in  the  sort  of 
society  for  which  I  most  cared.  Daily  I  was 
bending  my  mind  to  accept,  were  he  to  ask  me 
to  become  his  wife,  when  a  letter  came  in  a 
handwriting  that  I  knew.  It  was  brought  to 
me  when  I  was  alone  in  the  salon^  so  I  could 
read  it  without  delay.  It  was  from  him  of 
whom  I  have  told  you.  A  piece  of  good 
fortune  had  come  to  him  at  last,  and  he  offered 
me  a  warm,  true  heart.  Just  then  Sir  Leopold 
Isaac    was    announced.       My    thoughts    must 
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have  been  wandering  ;  for  suddenly — I  hardly 
remember  how — I  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  asking  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  had 
thrust  the  letter  Into  the  bosom  of  my  dress  ; 
and  there  It  lay  whilst  I  was  listening  to  the 
calm  and  courtly  words  of  Sir  Leopold,  who 
placed  at  my  feet  that  which  I  prized  so  dearly. 
At  first  I  pleaded  for  delay  ;  but  he  grew 
eloquent,  and  pressed  for  an  Immediate  answer. 
I  gave  It  ;  and  when  mamma  returned  she 
found  us  together,  and  he  claimed  me  as  his 
affianced  wife.  When  I  was  again  alone,  my 
first  act  was  to  tear  the  letter  from  my  breast." 

"  Oh  !  Julia,  and  how  did  you  answer  It  ?  " 
exclaimed   Kate. 

"  I  answered  It  that  very  night.  I  told  him 
I  was  engaged  to  Sir  Leopold  Isaac.  I  wished 
him  success  In  his  career,  and  a  good  wife 
who  could  appreciate  and  help  him.  We  soon 
returned  to  London,  and  were  married  In 
December  ;  and  until  the  following  autumn  I 
tried  to  feel  satisfied  and  happy.  Then  my 
child  was  born,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
my  marriage  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pure  unselfish 
love.  But  such  love  was  not  for  me.  Tne 
fiat  had   gone  forth — the   child  could   not  live 
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beyond  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most.  He 
was  a  beautiful  infant  :  at  first,  to  all  outward 
seeming,  perfectly  formed  and  healthy,  but  day 
by  day  he  wasted,  and  his  moans  of  pain  seared 
my  heart  as  with  a  red-hot  iron.  He  lived 
three  weeks;  and  even  I,  at  last,  was  thankful 
when  all  was  over.  Then  truly  my  punishment 
began.  I  yearned  for  sympathy  and — love. 
I  knew  that  my  husband  felt  the  poor  child's 
death  ;  but  he  mourned  the  loss  of  an  heir  to 
his  w^ealth  and  title,  while  I  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  my  first-born.  I  could  not  turn  to  him 
for  sympathy.  I  was  but  the  woman  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  house 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  He  had  given 
me  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  promised  ;  but 
love  and  sympathy  were  impossible  between 
us." 

''  Julia,  do  not  talk  like  that  ;  surely  your 
husband  loves  you  !  " 

''  No,  child,  no.  Political  distinction,  a  fore- 
most place  in  intellectual  society — these  he 
loves.  I  used  to  love  them  too.  What  rio^ht, 
then,  have  I  to  complain  ?  Still,  in  my  then 
sorrow  the  want  seemed  greater  than  I  could 
bear.     At  the  same  time  the  news  of  Sydney's 
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death,  joined  with  my  other  troubles,  brought 
on  an  attack  of  illness  which  threatened  for  a 
while  to  have  a  fatal  termination.  Then  I 
doubly  reproached  myself  for  my  conduct  to 
you,  and  for  my  heartless  rejection  of  the  love 
which  I  now  felt,  when  too  late,  to  be  of  more 
value  than  gold.  But  in  spite  of  all  I  gradually 
recovered,  and  the  time  came  when  I  was  well 
enough  to  resume  my  place  in  a  life  whose 
social  duties  have  become  to  me  but  as  a 
tedious  treadmill — a  hollow,  empty  life,  calling 
into  being  no  deeper,   nobler  feelings." 

"■  But  surely,  surely,  Julia,  it  need  not  be 
like  that !  " 

''How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  can  make 
it  different  ?  It  is  my  duty  to  follow  the  path 
Sir  Leopold  desires." 

''  Yes,"  said  Kate,  musingly,  "  that  must  be 
your  first  duty." 

Then  she  went  on,  half  timidly,  ''  Do  you 
not  think  that  for  happiness  or  unhappiness 
our  lives  depend  more  upon  what  we  are  in 
ourselves  than  upon  our  outward  circumstances  } 
Are  not  love  and  sympathy  within  the  reach 
of  all,  if  we  but  know  where  to  seek  them  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  human  sympathy  is  some- 
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times  denied  to  us  that  we  may  learn  to  prize 
and  seek  that  which  is  Divine?  Oh,  Juha ! 
can  you — can  any  of  us  say  with  truth  that 
we  are  condemned  to  lead  a  life  in  which  the 
highest  feelings  of  our  nature  may  not  be  called 
into  existence  ?  " 

Julia  shook  her  head,  sorrowfully. 

**  It  may  be  so  for  you,  Kate  ;  but  I  am  of 
the  world,  worldly.  True  I  am  satiated  with 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  I  feel  their  utter 
incompetence  to  satisfy  an  aching  heart.  Still 
it  is  human  love,  human  sympathy,  for  which 
I  crave,  and  that  in  my  home.  Tell  me,  when 
Sydney  left  you,  when  you  lost  your  child,  did 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  which  you  speak 
support  you  through  your  trials,  and  stop  your 
heart  from  aching  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  once,"  answered  Kate,  sadly,  and 
with  an  expression  of  pain;  ''you  remind  me 
that  I  have  no  right  to  try  and  teach  another 
that  which  I  know  myself  but  so  imperfectly." 

She  paused,  and  then  her  eyes  lighted  up, 
and  a  sweet,  although  serious  smile  rested  upon 
her  lips  as  she  spoke  again. 

"  And  yet  I  think  I  have  a  little  faith,  a  litde 
hope,  which  have  helped   me  on.     Enough  to 
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give  me  some  faint  understanding  of  what  they 
must  be  in  their  true  perfection.  Even  trouble 
and  sorrow  are  not  all  pain.  They  strengthen 
within  us  the  perception  of  a  future  which  will 
not  fade  away." 

As  Kate  spoke,  Julia  watched  her  with  a 
wondering  envy. 

''  Do  you  really  feel  that  ?  "  she  asked.  ''  Do 
you  really  believe  that  your  own  troubles  and 
sorrows  have  been  sent  for  good  ?  " 

''Yes,"  said   Kate,  "I  do." 

"If  you  needed  them,  then  must  I  require 
a  double  share  !  But  you  are  not  like  me  ; 
you  have  not  been  condemned  to  look  upon 
happiness  once  despised,  but  now  longed  for 
in  vain.  I  have  not  told  you  that  my  old  lover 
married  a  year  after  I  did.  Once,  and  once 
only,  have  I  met  him.  It  was  at  a  large 
evening  party.  We  were  late,  and  on  entering 
the  room  he  was  the  first  person  whom  I  saw. 
Probably  he  also  had  not  been  there  long,  for 
he  still  stood  by  his  wife — a  young  and  pretty 
creature.  My  eye  caught  his,  and  I  bowed. 
Coldly  and  stiffly  he  acknowledged  the  salute. 
His  wife  looked  up  to  him  and  spoke,  and  he 
answered  in  a  gentle,  protecting  way.      It  was 
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the  end  of  the  evening  before  an  opportunity 
came  of  speaking  to  him.  '  You  must  allow 
an  old  friend  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
marriage,'  I  said.  He  met  me  with  a  look 
which  cut  to  the  quick.  '  Thank  you,'  he 
answered,  very  slowly  and  distinctly.  '  A  hot- 
house plant  once  refused  to  bloom  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  temple ;  I  have  transplanted 
thither  a  country  violet,  and  it  fills  my  home 
with  fragrance.'  At  that  moment  he  saw  his 
wife  coming  towards  him.  '  Excuse  me,'  he 
added,  *  I  see  my  wife  is  looking  for  me  to 
take  her  home.  Good  evening,  Lady  Isaac' 
A  mist  seemed  to  steal  over  my  senses 
until  I  heard  the  cold,  ceremonious  voice 
of  Sir  Leopold  asking  if  I  were  ready  to 
depart." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  With  her  quick 
sympathies  Kate  felt  keenly  for  Julia.  The  life 
laid  bare  seemed  embittered  beyond  her  simple 
art  to  soothe  or  guide.  She  was  silent,  for  she 
knew  not  what  to  say.  Her  sympathy  was  too 
deep  for  words  ;  but  it  shone  from  her  speaking 
face. 

''  Kate,"  said  Julia,  at  last,  "  I  know  not  why 
I  have  spoken  thus  to  you.      I  may  have  pained 
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and  wearied  you,  and  probably  done  myself  no 
good." 

Then,  with  a  softening  smile,  and  taking 
Kate's  hand,  she  added,  "  But  after  all,  how 
young  you  look  still !  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see 
you  bright  and  happy  once  again.  You  are  the 
very  woman  to  inspire  love  in  a  man  whose 
love  is  worth  the  winning." 

In  an  instant  Kate's  cheek  and  brow  were 
dyed  by  a  vivid  blush. 

"No,  Julia,  I  shall  never  marry  again." 

"  You  may  think  so  now,  but  time  works 
wonders.  Remember  what  I  have  lost  ;  and 
when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  will,  do  not 
refuse — from  any  romantic  idea  of  cherishing 
Sydney's  memory — the  love  of  a  man  whom 
you  can  love  in  return.  None  loved  Sydney 
better  than  I  ;  yet  nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  see  you  the  happy  wife  of  one 
v/orthy  of  you.  There,  I  will  say  no  more. 
And  now,  Kate,  I  have  been  here  long  enough, 
and  must  go.  Give  me  one  more  forgiving 
kiss,  and  then  let  me  ring  for  the  carriage." 

Kate  saw  with  secret  wonder  how  quickly 
all  signs  of  recent  emotion  were  banished  from 
Julia's  face.      It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
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handsome,  haughty  woman  who  left  the  room 
was  the  same  Julia  who  had  humbly  implored 
her  forgiveness  so  short  a  time  before. 

It  was  only  when  Julia  had  left  that  Kate 
became  conscious  of  an  utter  exhaustion  both 
mental  and  bodily.  She  had  hardly  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  her  trembling  limbs  upstairs. 
Then  nature  gave  way  under  the  strain  that 
had  been  laid  upon  it,  and  there  followed  a 
violent  and  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

An  hour  later,  Keziah  found  her  almost  worn 
out.  In  alarm  she  brought  Mrs.  Vale  ;  and  the 
old  nurse,  divining  that  the  interviews  of  the 
day  had  been  most  trying,  soothed  and  tended 
Kate  with  affectionate  care. 

Keziah  had  returned  to  England  with  Kate. 
She  had  grown  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Ramsay 
and  her  children,  and  it  had  been  a  hard  struggle 
to  leave  them  ;  but  equally  hard  would  it  have 
been  to  part  from  her  first  mistress. 

Kate  knew  her  to  be  invaluable  to  Mary,  and 
for  that  reason  wished  her  to  remain  at  the 
estanfia.  But  Mary  would  not  hear  of  Kate 
returning  home  alone. 

Mrs.  Vale  had  become  somewhat  advanced 
in  years  for  the  duties  of  maid.     She  was  too 
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good  a  woman  to  be  jealous  of  a  successor  ; 
and  there  were  no  better  friends  in  the  house- 
hold than  she  and  Kezlah.  Sincere  affection 
for  Kate  animated  them  both. 

Kate  did  not  leave  her  room  again  that  night. 
But  later  In  the  evening  she  did  a  somewhat 
strange  thing.  She  took  from  one  of  the 
recesses  of  her  dressing-case  a  gold  locket.  It 
was  set  with  no  jewels,  but  was  richly  chased, 
and  of  uncommon  and  artistic  beauty.  It  con- 
tained two  empty  spaces  for  hair.  Kate  opened 
these,  and  placed  In  each  a  curl  of  hair  tied  with 
blue  silk.  One  was  a  silver  lock — the  other  of 
the  palest,  softest  gold.  This  done,  she  attached 
the  locket  to  a  ribbon,  and  placed  It  round  her 
neck  ;  and  so  henceforth  she  carried  It,  concealed 
from  view. 

The  locket  was  that  which  she  had  won  on 
the  day  of  the  gdivd^nfete  at  Belton  so  long — 
at  least  It  seemed  so  now — so  very  long  ago. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

CALLED      TO     ACCOUNT. 

Roger  returned  to  Belton  In  a  serious  mood^ 
but  not  without  hope  for  the  future. 

He  left  London  by  a  late  train,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  finding  a  carriage  with 
but  one  other  occupant,  and  that  one  a  perfect 
stranger. 

The  dim  light  in  the  railway-carriage,  the 
blackness  outside,  when  the  gas-lamps  of  the 
London  streets  were  left  behind,  the  rapid 
motion — all  seemed  to  aid  reflection,  and  pro- 
duce a  dreamy,  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind. 

Over  and  over  again  he  recalled  every  word, 
every  look,  of  the  morning's  interview.  The 
tones  of  Kate's  voice  still  rang  in  his  ears. 
How  sweet  it  had  been  to  hear  them  again, 
and  to  see  that  dear  face  once  more  ! 

When  the  words  that  told  her  of  his  love  had 
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passed  his  lips,  his  first  feeHng  had  been  one 
of  unmixed  regret  that  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  carried  away.  But  upon  reflection  he 
was  glad.  At  least  she  knew  his  love,  and  that 
knowledge  might  bear  fruit,  might  in  time  bring 
her  to  regard  him  with  something  more  than  a 
sisterly  interest,  a  sisterly  affection. 

It  could  even  hardly  be  said  that  he  felt  dis- 
appointed. Even  at  the  time,  nothing  was 
further  from  his  expectation  than  that  she 
would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  suit.  In 
fact — strange  contradiction  ! — he  did  not  desire 
it.  She  had  acted  and  spoken  just  as  he  could 
have  foretold  she  would  do.  He  but  loved  her 
the  more,  because  she  had  been  true  to  herself. 

And  as  he  conned  each  word  and  gesture, 
he  felt  a  thrill  of  hope.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  be  cold  ;  but  her  agitation  had  been 
so  intense,  her  pain  in  his  pain  so  deep,  that 
he  felt  the  germs  existed  of  a  satisfying  love — a 
love  not  of  the  sister  or  the  friend,  but  a  love 
which  might  some  day  weld  their  lives  into  one. 

Another  belief  had  also  taken  root,  and  he 
could  hardly  have  explained  whence  it  had 
arisen.  But  there  it  was — strong  and  undying. 
His  heart  almost  condemned  him  for  cherishing 
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such  a  thought,  but  he  was  human,  and  it 
filled  him  with  joy.  Kate's  face  was  open  as  a 
book  ;  he  could  see  that  she  had  suffered  deeply 
in  her  affections  ;  but  he  believed — nay,  he  was 
almost  sure — that  she  had  buried  no  broken 
heart  in  her  husband's  grave.  Love,  such  as 
he  felt  for  her ;  love,  of  a  kind  that  does  not 
come  to  every  one — not  even  to  all  who  are 
happily  wedded — had  not  yet  touched  her  soul. 
So  he  thought  ;  and,  maybe,  it  remained  for 
him  to  light  the  torch. 

And,  with  hope  as  a  beacon,  he  could  wait. 
He  always  knew  that  he  would  have  to  wait. 
Looking  back  upon  past  years,  and  to  the 
time  when  once  before  he  had  left  her  with 
no  hope  for  the  future,  how  bright  by  contrast 
was  the  present ! 

He  was  conscious  of  new  strength — of  a  new 
resolve.  Life  began  to  unfold  itself,  wider, 
brighter,  more  full  of  sympathies.  Before  he 
saw  Kate,  the  rising  sun  had  but  touched  the 
mountain  peaks  with  its  rosy  finger.  Now  it 
had  chased  the  mists  from  deep  clefts  and  sloping 
ridge,  leaving  them  bathed  in  a  glow  of  light. 
Surely  in  time  the  radiance  would  creep  from 
the  distant  mountains,  and,  reaching  the  very 
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spot    on    which    he    stood,    change    hope    Into 
fruition.      He  felt  that — 

*'  Still  may  Hope  her  talisman  employ 
To  snatch  from  heaven  anticipated  joy,. 
And  all  her  kindred  energies  impart 
That  burn  the  brightest  in  the  purest  heart." 

The  one  circumstance  that  gave  a  tinge  of 
anxiety  to  his  thoughts  was  the  evident  deHcacy 
of  Kate's  health.  But  he  had  Mr.  Beaumont's 
assurance  that  her  physician  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  serious  cause  for  apprehension, 
and  from  this  opinion  he  endeavoured  to 
extract  comfort.  A  winter  in  the  balmy  air 
of  Sorrento  would  work  wonders.  Forthwith 
he  felt  feverishly  anxious  to  hear  that  she  had 
left  England.  It  might  be  several  months 
before  they  met  again,  but  after  what  had 
passed  it  would  be  better  so.  He  must  learn 
to  meet  her  more  calmly,  and  beware  of 
speaking  prematurely  a  second  time.  For  the 
moment,  no  anxiety  lest  another  should  sup- 
plant him  troubled  his  peace.  He  trusted  to 
knowledge  of  his  love,  and  once  more  rejoiced 
that  at  length  she  possessed  that  knowledge. 

As  Roger  neared  home,  his  thoughts  turned 
to  a  more  painful  subject.      He  began  to  think 
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of  his  mother,  and  the  share  she  had  taken 
in  furthering  events  which  had  changed  the 
destiny  of  his  Hfe.  No  !  even  now  he  could 
not  beheve  her  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
deliberate  intention  to  mislead  Kate.  Even 
to  himself  he  shrank  from  using  the  word 
deceive.  It  was  hateful  to  him  ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  his  mother,  unendurable.  His 
mother  to  deceive  !  She  whom  he  had  always 
revered  as  the  soul  of  honour!  There  must 
be  some  mistake — something  that  she  could 
explain  away.  At  least  he  would  withhold 
his  judgment  until  the  fact  was  refuted  by 
herself.  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be 
confirmed  ! 

The  veneration  with  which  he  regarded  his 
mother's  high  integrity  and  sterner  virtues  had 
unconsciously  been  augmented  and  dwelt  upon 
to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  womanly  softness 
and  tenderness.  Often  and  often  he  called  to 
mind  her  devotion  to  husband  and  children  in 
the  early  days  of  narrow  means  ;  and  thus 
strove  to  still  the  yearning  for  that  sympathy 
and  oneness  which  are  so  beautiful  to  behold, 
so  satisfying  to  feel,  when  they  crown  the  love 
of  mother  and  son.     Yet   visions  would   arise, 
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unbidden,  of  what  life  might  be,  were  such  a 
harmony  existent  between  his  mother  and 
himself. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  part  of  Kate's  nature 
that  endeared  her  to  Roger  more  than  her 
eagerness  to   give   and  receive  sympathy. 

A  Hfe  spent  in  companionship  w^Ith  Kate — 
with  her  who  would  be  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  each  thought  and  each  high  aspiration — 
appeared  to  him  a  life  as  near  a  perfect 
happiness  as  aught  could  be. 

But  that  was  still  far  off — a  dream  of  the 
future.  He  must  rein  in  his  wandering  thoughts, 
and  fix  them  on  those  things  which  concerned 
the  present. 

Before  reaching  home  he  had  come  to  this 
decision — he  would  speak  to  his  mother  frankly 
on  the  subject  which  so  troubled  him.  He 
could  not  live  happily  with  her  otherwise. 
Such  a  knowledge.  If  kept  to  himself,  would 
grow   to  be   an  icy  wall   between  them. 

Roger  was  not  one  to  act  hurriedly  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  He  determined  to 
give  himself  time  for  reflection,  both  on  what 
to  say  and  on  what  to  leave  unsaid.  But,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  time  for  speaking  was  not 
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to  be  left  to  him,  but  was  thrust  upon  him 
unawares. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  he 
reached  home,  and  he  found  visitors  there — 
a  General  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  old  friends  of  his 
mother.  The  following  day  was  the  one 
appropriated  to  his  weekly  visit  to  Primrose  Hill, 
and  he  slept  that  night  at  the  Leslies'  house. 
Then  the  last  days  of  the  week  were  taken  up 
by  magisterial  work,  and  other  business  that 
kept  him  from  home  for  most  of  his  time  ;  and 
in  the  evenings  the  presence  of  their  visitors 
prevented   the   possibility   of  a  tete-a-tete. 

On  Saturday  the  Palmers  left,  and  Roger 
was  conscious  of  a  painful  restraint  when  alone 
with  his  mother.  Still  he  hesitated  to  broach 
the  subject  on  which  his  mind  dwelt  so  con- 
tinually. 

As  they  came  together  out  of  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  Major  Stephens  was  waiting 
outside  the  porch. 

"  Good  day,  Mrs.  North — how  are  you, 
North  ?  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  week, 
for  we  are  off  to  London  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  Mrs.  North  ;  ''  I  did  not 
know,' 
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''Yes,"  said  the  Major,  ruefully.  "I  shall 
miss  two  of  the  best  meets  of  the  season. 
There  are  no  better  than  Pytcherly  Common 
and  Wyebank  Hall.  What  runs  we  had  from 
them  last  season !  and  my  horses  are  in  such 
condition  now.  If  the  weather  does  not  change 
it  is  just  perfection.      Pity  it  is  Sunday  to-day." 

The  day  was  cloudy,  mild,  and  inclined  to 
drizzle  ;  by  no  means  so  delightful,  except  from 
a  sportsman's  view. 

"  You  must  have  some  very  great  inducement 
to  take  you  to  town,"  remarked  Mrs.  North. 

''  Ah,  yes,  don't  you  know  ?  it  is  my  wife. 
She  is  so  anxious  to  see  poor  Kate  once  mora 
We  are  going  to  stay  with  Beaumont.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  been  there  already,  eh.  North  ? ' 

''  Yes." 

Roger  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  his  mother 
gave  him  one  quick  penetrating  glance.  There 
was  an  inflection  in  her  voice  that  he  knew 
well  as  she  spoke  again. 

*'  I  will  say  good-bye,  Major.  I  see  the 
carriage  waiting,  and  it  is  damp  standing 
here." 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  North  again  went  to 
church.     All  the  Sundays  of  her  life  she   had 
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been  accustomed  to  go  twice,  and  though  the 
afternoon  service  was  not  conducted  altogether 
according  to  her  taste,  the  appointed  hour  rarely 
found  her  absent.  Like  many  of  her  generation 
she  had  an  intense  dislike  to  evening  service. 
The  custom  had  grown  up  since  she  was  young, 
and  she  regarded  the  innovation  as  something 
sensational,  and  therefore  enervating  rather  than 
strengthening.  Mr.  Hill  had  been  the  first  to 
introduce  it  at  Belton,  and  had  taken  great 
pains  to  render  the  service  as  fully  choral  and 
as  attractive  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  afternoon  was  more  especially  devoted  to 
the  school-children.  In  place  of  a  sermon  the 
rector  questioned  them  on  the  Church  cate- 
chism, supplementing  his  questions  with  expla- 
nations intended  to  be  lucid  and  instructive, 
not  to  them  alone,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  This  was  a  custom  which  Mrs. 
North  most  cordially  detested.  Still,  rather 
than  attend  the  evening  service,  or  depart  from 
precedent,  Sunday  after  Sunday  found  her 
among  the  congregation  in  the  afternoon. 

Like  his  mother,  Roger  did  not  appreciate 
the  catechising,  but  was  far  from  sharing  in  her 
objection  to  the  evening  service,  and  attended 
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regularly,  unless  guests  whom  he  did  not  like 
to  leave  were  at  the  Hall. 

It  was  rather  a  sore  subject.  Mrs.  North 
said  nothing,  but  none  the  less  did  Roger  feel 
her  disapproval.  On  this  Sunday,  as  usual, 
each  went  their  separate  way,  and  saw  little  of 
one  another  until  Roger  entered  the  drawing- 
room  about  nine  o'clock.  However  much 
pressed  to  stay  at  the  rectory,  he  consistently 
declined  the  invitation.  His  mother  might 
always  depend  upon  his  companionship  for  the 
last  hour  or  two  of  Sunday  evening. 

To-day  he  was  a  little  later  than  usual.  A 
tea-table  was  already  spread  with  a  white  cloth 
in  somewhat  old-fashioned  style.  The  tea- 
things  were  set  out  on  a  silver  tray,  and  the 
water  was  boiling  in  a  silver  urn. 

Mrs.  North  moved  from  her  chair  by  the 
fire  when  Roger  entered,  and  commenced  filling 
the  cups.  He  approached,  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

''  I  am  late,  mother,"  he  said,  pleasantly  ;  "  I 
got  wet  coming  home,  and  had  to  change  my 
coat." 

''  I  thought  it  was  going  to  rain  when  you 
started.      I    have    been    wishing    you    had   not 
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gone  ever  since  I  heard  the  heavy  rain  come 
down." 

"  It  was  nothing  to  do  one  any  harm.  I 
only  mentioned  it  to  account  for  my  keeping 
you  waiting." 

Roger  drank  his  tea  in  silence.  Mrs.  North 
had  taken  up  a  book,  and  was  slowly  turning 
the  pages.  She  only  spoke  to  ask  if  he  wished 
for  another  cup,  and,  when  they  had  finished, 
rang  the  bell. 

Then  the  leaves  of  her  book  were  turned  no 
more.  She  sat  very  still  for  a  while,  but  at 
last  she  spoke. 

**  You  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  been  to 
see  Kate  Ferrars." 

"  No,  but  I  had  no  intention  of  keeping  it  a 
secret  from  you.  The  fact  is,  mother,  that  the 
subject  has  hitherto  failed  to  be  a  pleasant  one 
between  us." 

*'  Do  you  mean,  Roger,  after  all  that  has 
happened,  that  you  still  retain  the  wish  to  make 
her  your  wife  ?  " 

"  In  truth  I  do,"  he  answered,  fervently,  ''  if 
she  will  consent." 

*'  If  it  only  depends  upon  her,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  result." 
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''  I  wish  I  could  think  so  !  " 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room  nervously.  The 
conversation  could  hardly  drop  now  without 
touching  upon  a  more  painful  subject.  At  last 
he  came  and  stood  beside  her,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder. 

"Mother!"  he  said,  and  his  words  seemed 
wrung  from  him  as  if  with  pain,  "  I  would  give 
anything  I  possess  in  the  world — save  my 
chance  of  winning  Kate — if  you  and  I  were  at 
one  upon  this  point.  Why  cannot  you  recon- 
cile yourself  to  the  thought  of  her  as  my  wife  ? 
I  know  your  love  for  me — none  better.  Why 
does  it  not  help  you  in  this  one  matter  to  see 
with  my  eyes  ?  to  know  that  my  love  for  her 
will  only  die  when  I  die — nay,  not  then.  It  is 
a  part  of  my  being,  impossible  to  be  severed 
from  me." 

"  I  see,  I  believe  ;  but  I  deeply  regret  it,  and 
none  the  less  now  that  she  is  another  man's 
widow." 

For  a  moment  Roger's  brow  contracted. 
Then  a  grave  and  almost  severe  expression 
deepened  on  his  face,  one  that  always  came 
when  he  felt  keenly. 

"It  is  a  great  trouble  to  me  that  we  are  so 
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divided  in  this.  But  there  is  something  more 
— something  I  learned  the  other  day,  that  has 
given  me  even  greater  pain." 

He  paused  to  choose  words  which  might 
best  soften  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mrs.  North  turned  very  white. 

''  It  may  be  a  misapprehension,"  he  continued ; 
*'  it  may  be  only  what  you  can  explain  away  ; 
but  tell  me,  mother,  did  you,  or  did  you  not, 
give  your  sanction  to  the  report  of  my  engage- 
ment to  Constance,  by  yourself  speaking  of  it 
as  probable  ?  Nay,  more,  did  you,  when 
writing  to  Kate  and  alluding  to  my  marriage, 
wish  her  to  infer  that  the  matter  was  as  good 
as  settled  ?  Tell  me,  mother !  let  me,  at  least, 
know  the  truth  now  !  " 

Mrs.  North  had  once  so  far  warped  her 
conscience  as  to  bend  it  to  the  use  of 
words  ambiguous  and  intended  to  mislead ; 
but  to  tell  a  direct  lie  was  to  her  an  impos- 
sibility. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  the  report  of  your 
engagement  originated  with  me.  It  is  true  I 
wished  it,  and  I  believe  mentioned  that  wish 
to  more  than  one  old  friend.  How  my  words 
may  have  been  twisted  into  an  announcement 
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of  the  fact,  you  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  world's  aptitude  for  gossip  to  infer.  As 
regards  my  letter  to  Kate,  it  was  written  before 
you  had  confided  to  me  your  feelings  towards 
her.  I  had  long  hoped  you  would  marry. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  my  allusion 
to  that  wish.  I  mentioned  no  name  that  I 
remember." 

''  True,  but  what  concerns  me  is  this  :  did 
you  wish  to  mislead  her  ? " 

Roger  looked  at  his  mother  as  if  he  would 
read  into  her  very  soul.  Mrs.  North  did  not 
answer  for  a  moment.  Then  she  spoke  quietly 
and  firmly. 

"It  is  useless  to  enter  into  motives.  As 
you  desire  a  direct  answer,  I  will  give  you 
one — yes." 

Since  the  conversation  opened,  Roger  had 
expected  no  other  answer.  Yet  when  the 
certainty  came  it  fell  upon  him  as  a  heavy 
blow.  He  moved  away,  and  sat  down,  resting 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  burying  his  face 
between  his  hands. 

Presently  he  looked  up,  and  spoke. 

"  Mother  !  If  I  had  known  this  in  the  early 
days  when  I  believed   Kate    was    lost    to    me 
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for  ever,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have 
borne  it ! " 

Mrs.  North's  heart  beat  painfully  ;  but  she 
gave  no  outward  sign,  and  remained  silent. 

Roger  rose,  and  once  more  came  and  stood 
by  her  side. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  stern  voice, 
"there  is  one  thing  you  must  promise.  It 
may  be  years  before  the  day  comes  when  Kate 
will  consent  to  be  my  wife — it  may  be  never. 
But  you  must  promise,  and  before  I  leave  this 
room,  that  neither  by  word  or  act  will  you 
interfere  between  us  again.  If  you  were  to 
do  so,  may  God  forgive  you,  for  I  should  find 
it  a  hard  task  to  do  so  !  " 

Mrs.  North  looked  up.  Could  this  be  her 
gentle  son?  His  face  was  stern,  as  were  his 
words.  Her  eyes  fell  ;  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  was  terrified — subdued  by  a  man's 
power. 

''  I  promise,"  she  said. 

Then  a  bitter  cry  welled  up  from  her  heart. 

''  Oh,  Roger  !  oh,  my  son  !  do  not  let  this 
girl  rob  me  of  your  love." 

"  No,  mother  ;  nothing  can  do  that.  Can 
you  not  see  that  my  heart  is  wide  enough  to 
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hold  the  love  of  both  ?  And  you  little  know 
Kate  if  you  think  she  would  ever  come 
between  us." 

Then  he  stooped,  and  kissed  her  gently. 

"  Poor  mother!  I  believe  the  pain  that  you 
have  caused  yourself  has  been  hardly  less  great 
than  that  which  you  have  given  me." 

She  did  not  speak.  And  so  he  kissed  her 
again  ;  and  said  good-night. 

Mrs.  North  went  upstairs  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  her 
maid.  But  the  small  hours  had  come  and  gone 
before  she  sought  her  couch  ;  and  then  no 
sleep  came  to  those  hard  and  weary  eye-balls. 

''  I  have  fallen,"  she  thought,  "  in  my  son's 
esteem.  He  will  but  think  more  highly  of  her 
he  loves." 

And  afterwards,  in  spite  of  every  effort  on 
Roger's  part  to  forget  his  mother's  act,  it 
would  obtrude  from  time  to  time  ;  and  she,  at 
least,  was  painfully  aware  that  though  he 
forgave,   he   still  remembered. 

A  Nemesis  of  her  own  creation  had  over- 
taken Mrs.  North  at  last. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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The  sun  had  shone  all  day  upon  London  from 
an  unclouded  sky,  and  now  it  had  set  in  a 
rich  golden  haze,  but  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  hot  air.  The  walls  and  pavements, 
which  had  drunk  in  the  warm  rays  for  so  many 
hours,  in  their  turn  communicated  the  heat 
which  they  had  absorbed  to  the  atmosphere 
around;  and  evening  brought  no  refreshing 
coolness. 

The  last  week  in  July  had  come.  The 
season  was  almost  over,  and  the  crush  in  the 
park  was  daily  less.  But  Parliament  had  not 
yet  been  prorogued  ;  the  gay  world  had  not 
yet  entirely  dispersed  to  seek  refreshment  and 
new  pleasures  in  other  haunts  ;  and  in  May  fair 
and  Belgravia  the  quiet  of  August  had  not  yet 
succeeded  to  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  July. 
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Windows  were  wide  open,  inviting  the 
entrance  of  the  cool  breeze,  which  coquettishly 
refused  to  be  wooed,  and  loitered  high  in  the 
golden  haze.  Far  pleasanter  this  evening  to 
be  one  of  a  partie  ca7^rce  than  to  share  a 
minimum  of  space  and  air  in  a  crowded 
assembly  ;  and  so  thought  the  four  people 
who  were  gathered  round  Mr.  Beaumont's 
table. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Kate.      In  a  few 
more    months    two   years    would   have  elapsed 
since    she    resumed    that    post    in    her    uncle's 
house.      In  her  case  time  seemed  to  have  gone 
back  rather  than  forwards.      Recovered  health 
had  restored  the  bloom  to  her  cheek.     Always 
sweet  and   attractive,    she   was  now   a   woman 
whom   few  could  pass  without   a  second  look. 
This   evening  she  wore  a   soft  white  dress  of 
lace  and   muslin ;    a   few    rows    of   tiny  pearls 
were  clasped   around   her  slender  throat  ;  and 
the  only  colour  which  she  carried  was  a  bunch 
of  dark   roses   that  nestled  among  the  lace  in 
the   bosom   of   her  dress.       But   the  whiteness 
was    becoming,    for    it     harmonized     with     the 
purity    of   her   colouring.       Kate    was    one    of 
those  fair  women  who  look  their  best  in  white. 
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At  times  like  this,   when  animated,  her  laugh 
was    gay   and    rippHng    as   ever.      Those    who 
watched  would   have   thought   she  was  a    girl 
with  life's  deep  waters  all  before  her.     It  was 
only  when    her    face   was    in    repose   that    the 
shadow  of  the  past  was  there.      It   had  left  its 
mark  behind,  ennobling  and   purifying   that  of 
her  nature   which   was   good   and  true  before. 
The  guests   of  the   evening  were    not  mere 
acquaintances.      Both  were  familiar  friends,  for 
the  one  was   Lord  Evered,   the   other  Francis 
Rivers,     the    artist.      Kate    laughingly    called 
Lord   Evered    her    second    uncle,   and,   at    her 
request,  he  had  long  dropped  any  more  formal 
address  than  that  of  her  Christian  name.      He 
had  accompanied   Mr.   Beaumont  and   Kate  to 
Italy    the    first    winter    after    her    return    to 
England,    and   they   had  passed  many  months 
together  in  intimate  companionship.     She  was 
dear  to  Lord  Evered  for  her  own  sake,  but  for 
him  she  also  possessed  a  halo  of  romance.     The 
affection  with  which  he   regarded  her  differed 
from  any  he  felt  for  the  children  of  his  many 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  that  it  was  deepened  and 
coloured  by  something  akin  to  mediaeval  chivalry. 
Of  late,   Francis  Rivers  had  more  and  more 
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frequented  Mr.  Beaumont's  house.  He  had 
always  been  a  welcome  guest,  but  at  one  period 
other  numerous  engagements  had  taken  up  his 
time.  Apparently  he  was  as  popular  as  ever, 
and  as  much  courted  by  the  world  of  fashion  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Beaumont  asked  him  to  Portland 
Place  it  was  seldom  that  he  declined. 

Above  middle  height,  and  well  built,  he  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  with  a  head  whose  shape 
indicated  a  high  order  of  intellect,  rich  in  its 
perceptive  and  imaginative  powers.  Abundant 
wavy  hair — fair,  though  not  bright  in  tint — lent 
the  idea  of  a  lion's  mane,  while  on  his  face  he 
wore  no  beard  or  moustache  to  shade  his  well- 
cut  features.  In  manner  he  was  quiet  and 
indolent,  but  capable  of  bursts  of  enthusiasm. 
In  return  for  the  adulation  of  the  world  he 
affected  towards  it  a  cynicism  which  his  friends 
knew  to  be  but  on  the  surface. 

"  This  is  the  hottest  day  we  have  had  this 
season,"  remarked  Mr.  Beaumont,  not  for  the 
first  time.  ''  It  is  getting  beyond  bearing  ;  I 
cannot  stand   London  much  longer." 

*'  It  is  very  rarely  that  you  remain  in  town 
all  July,"  said   Rivers. 

*'  Yes,"  answered   the    other,    "  but   accident 
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seems  to  have  decreed  it  this  year.  I  became 
interested  in  my  ItaHan  landscapes,  and  did  not 
care  to  leave  them  unfinished  for  several  months. 
Then  my  niece's  plans  fell  in  with  a  later  flitting. 
Which  day  have  you  fixed  to  go  to  the  Stephens', 
Kate  .^  " 

"The  end  of  next  week,  uncle.  They  cannot 
have  me  sooner." 

"  Well,  if  this  weather  continues,  I  shall  tell 
Benson  to  pack  up  for  me  the  same  day." 

''Ah!"  said  Rivers,  "the  country  must  be 
charming  now.  Running  water  and  shady 
trees  are  what  man  longs  for  on  a  day  like  this. 
Why  people  who  can  do  as  they  please  choose 
the  summer  months  for  a  residence  in  London 
passes  comprehension  ;  and  then  by  so  doing 
they  condemn  us  working  bees  to  remain  in  our 
hot  and  crowded  hive." 

"  A  good  many  reasons  go  to  make  up  the 
necessity  for  a  summer  season,"  said  Lord 
Evered.  "  But  why  should  any  of  the  present 
company  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  cool 
water  and  shade  while  this  hot  weather  lasts  ? 
I  am  going  to  look  at  my  place  on  the  Thames 
to-morrow  afternoon  ;  why  not  all  come  w^ith 
me?" 
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"How  delightful  it  would  be ! "  exclaimed 
Kate.      *'  Do  let  us  go,   uncle." 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  would  enjoy  a  few  days 
there,"  said  Lord  Evered.  "  Maple  Place  is 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  Thames, 
above  Reading.  The  property  came  to  me 
through  my  mother.  She  passed  her  youth 
there,  so  I  have  a  feeling  against  selling  it, 
though  I  do  not  often  live  there.  Usually  the 
place  is  let,  but  my  tenant  has  lately  left,  and  I 
want  to  examine  the  state  of  the  house,  as  I 
hear  that  repairs  are  needed.  A  capital  old 
housekeeper  is  in  charge,  and  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  go  down  with  me  I  will  telegraph 
to-morrow  morning,  and  think  I  can  promise 
to  make  you  fairly  comfortable.  What  do  you 
say,   Beaumont  ?     Are  you  agreeable  ?  " 

Mr.   Beaumont  laughed. 

''  Kate  looks  all  eagerness  ;  she  will  give  me 
no  peace  if  I  do  not  say  yes." 

''  But  I  am  sure,  uncle,  you  would  like  it, 
too,"  said  Kate,  in  her  coaxing  way.  'Just  fancy 
how  charming  it  would  be  during  this  hot 
weather  to  spend  all  day  upon  the  water  !  And 
I  do  so  love  fishing.  Are  there  any  fish,  Lord 
Evered?" 
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"  I  am  not  much  of  an  angler  myself,  Kate, 
but  no  doubt  there  are." 

''  That  part  of  the  Thames  abounds  in 
gudgeon,"  remarked  Rivers,  ''  and  if  I  am  to 
fish  give  me  gudgeon.  They  consent  to  be 
caught,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  first  duty  of 
fish.  I  was  there  once,  with  some  friends,  and 
we  had  great  sport." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it.  Rivers," 
said  Lord  Evered.  "You  must  not  refuse  to 
be  of  the  party,  and  give  Mrs.  Ferrars  the 
benefit  of  your  experience." 

Rivers  hesitated. 

"  Oh !  do  come,  Mr.  Rivers,"  said  Kate, 
eagerly.  "  I  must  have  some  one  to  fish  with 
me,  and  I  believe  both  Lord  Evered  and  my 
uncle  would  prefer  to  sit  in  the  boat  and  do 
nothing.  It  is  such  a  long,  long  time  since  I 
have  had  a  day's  fishing,  and  I  used  to  like  it 
so  much  when   I   was  a  child." 

Rivers'  face  brightened. 

"  If  I  can  minister  to  your  amusement,  Mrs. 
Ferrars,  I  shall  be  delighted.  Thank  you,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Lord  Evered  ;  "  I  accept  with 
pleasure." 

"  By  the  way,    Kate,"  remarked   Mr.    Beau- 
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mont,  "  are  we  not  engaged  for  a  musical  son^ee 
at  Lady  Isaac's  to-morrow  night  ? " 

''  Yes,  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  and  her 
face  fell  ;  but,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
she  added,  ''I  will  go  and  see  Julia  in  the 
morning,  and  I  am  sure,  if  I  explain  our  plans, 
she  will  not  mind." 

''  Then  I  may  look  upon  the  matter  as 
settled?"  inquired  Lord  Evered.  And  "Yes," 
was  the  general  answer. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  in  the 
drawing-room,  Kate  was  seated  on  a  low  chair 
by  an  open  window,  and  Rivers  stood  near  her. 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  Lord  Evered  were  still  deep 
in  the  discussion  of  some  topic  started  in  the 
dining-room. 

''  This  is  a  delightful  thought  of  Lord  Evered," 
he  said  ;  ''  I  shall  enjoy  the  expedition  above 
all  things." 

''  Yes,"  answered  Kate,  with  a  sigh  of 
pleasure  ;  ''a  breath  of  country  air  will  be 
delightful.  I  am  a  true  rustic  at  heart  ;  and 
when  in  town  often  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  knock  the  houses  down  and  have  more  open 
space  about  me." 

"  Do  you  really  tire  of  London  so  quickly  .^ ' 
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said  Rivers,  regretfully.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  here  very  little  ;  you  are  always  going 
away." 

'*  I  suppose  we  have  been  away  a  good  deal. 
Two  winters  we  have  been  abroad,  and  a  good 
part  of  last  summer  and  autumn  I  was  with  my 
sister  in  Scotland." 

"Are  you  going  abroad  again  next  winter?" 

"  I  think  not.  Uncle  has  planned  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  for  himself,  whilst  I  pay  some 
visits  to  old  friends,  and  then  go  to  my  sister. 
When  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold  in 
Scotland  we  shall  both  come  home." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Rivers,  shortly.  ''  Mrs. 
Ferrars !  you  have  never  been  to  the  studio 
again,  and  you  promised  to  come.  Now  I 
suppose  I  must  wait  until  you  settle  down 
for   the  winter." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  so  sorry.  We  really  intended 
to  come,  and'  I  want  to  see  your  pictures  very 
much." 

Rivers  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  half-impatient  gesture,  stepped  out  upon 
the  balcony.  It  was  crowded  with  flowers 
and  creepers,  which  formed  a  pleasant  screen, 
shading  it  from  the  street  and  the  houses   on 
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either  side.  The  summer  twilight  still  lingered, 
and  the  larger  stars  were  but  beginning  to  show 
themselves  like  diamond  specks. 

''It  is  cooler  here,"  said  River,  turning  to 
Kate.      "Won't  you  come  outside?" 

She  rose,  and  moved  on  to  the  balcony. 
The  bright  lamp-light  shone  through  the  win- 
dow, and  illumined  her  white  dress  and  the 
background  of  green  leaves.  Her  head  was 
raised  ;  she  was  gazing  into  the  sky  at  a  bright 
star  that  had  just  become  visible  in  the  blue- 
black  vault  above. 

Rivers  watched  her  for  some  time,  and  then 
he  said, — 

"  Mrs.  Ferrars,  when  do  you  intend  to  give 
me  a  sitting  ?  I  should  like  to  paint  you  as 
you  are  now — in  that  white  filmy  dress,  with 
a  dark  background." 

Kate  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Her 
thoughts  had  travelled  far  away. 

"  I  don't  want  a  picture  of  myself,"  she  said. 

''But  your  uncle  may,"  answered  Rivers. 
"You  will  give  me  a  sitting  some  day,  won't 
you  ?  "  he  added,  persuasively. 

"  No,"  said  Kate,  a  little  gravely.  "  Please 
do  not  ask  me  again." 
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Then,  turning  her  head,  she  looked  into  the 
room. 

"  There  is  Lord  Evered  going  to  the  piano. 
I  expect  he  wants  me  to  sing.  You  will  like 
some  music  too,  I  know."  She  spoke  in  her 
winning  manner,  and  then  passed  through  the 
window. 

Rivers  watched  her  as  she  moved  across  the 
room.  He  sighed,  and  leaned  over  the  balcony 
to  allow  the  cool  air  to  fan  his  brow.  But  when 
the  first  notes  of  Kate's  voice  sounded,  he,  too, 
went  inside. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SIR  Leopold's  heart. 

Before  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  victoria 
that  Mr.  Beaumont  kept  expressly  for  his  niece 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  Park  Lane. 
A  shade  of  disappointment  came  over  Kate's 
face  when  the  footman  returned  to  say  that 
Lady  Isaac  was  not  at  home.  She  was  about 
to  leave  a  note,  written  in  case  of  such  an 
accident,  when  a  sudden  thought  occurred,  and 
she  told  the  man  to  inquire  If  Miss  Ferrars 
were  within.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  Kate,  alighting  from  the  carriage, 
was  conducted  to  a  small  drawing-room — one 
of  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
The  connecting  doors  were  closed,  but  sounds 
penetrated  through  them,  telling  of  preparations 
for  the  evening. 

She  had  but   a  few  minutes  to   wait   before 
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the  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  the  girl  who 
entered  came  forward  with  rapid  steps,  and 
threw  both   arms   round   her   neck. 

*'  My  darling  Kate  !  this  is  a  sight  for 
'  sair  een.'  How  good  of  you  to  come  this 
morning !  " 

It  was  Barbara  Ferrars.  She  was  nineteen 
now  ;  and  though  small,  somewhat  sallow,  and 
slightly  deformed,  as  she  ever  must  be,  she 
was  very  different  to  the  sickly,  unhappy  child 
whose  heart  Kate  had  won  at  their  first 
meeting.  The  discontented  expression  had 
left  her  face,  whilst  the  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence remained.  These,  with  a  brightness 
that  was  the  growth  of  later  years,  rendered 
her  attractive,  despite  the  want  of  physical 
beauty. 

Kate  returned  her  embrace  warmly. 

'T  fear  I  must  confess,  Barbara,  that  I  did 
not  come  expressly  to  see  you  ;  in  fact,  I  did 
not  know  for  certain  that  you  were  here,  and 
nearly  drove  away  without  inquiring.  Neither 
you  nor  Julia  will  be  so  well  pleased  when  I 
confess  the  real  object  of  my  early  call." 

''  Oh !  I  guess,  then,  what  it  is,"  exclaimed 
Barbara,   giving   her  a    playful    shake.      '*  You 
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are  going  to  make  excuses  for  not  coming 
to-night." 

''  You  have  guessed  aright  ;  "  and  then  Kate 
proceeded  to  explain  the  plan  that  had  been 
arranged  on  the  previous  evening. 

''  I  do  not  know  what  Julia  and  Sir  Leopold 
will  say,"  said  Barbara,  shaking  her  head 
severely.  ''Julia  has  gone  to  attend  a  com- 
mittee meeting  of  a  ladles'  society  for  the 
protection  of  shop  girls,  but  they  will  both 
be  home  for  luncheon,  and  at  least  you 
must  remain  and  make  your  apologies  very 
humbly." 

''  I  hope  you  don't  think  they  will  be  really 
annoyed  ?"  asked   Kate,   anxiously. 

''  If  you  will  send  away  your  carriage,  and 
order  It  to  come  at  half-past  three,"  said 
Barbara,  with  authority,  "  I  will  stand  your 
friend,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  get  them  to 
let  you  off  this  once." 

"  Very  well,  I  can  do  that.  Our  train  does 
not  leave  until  half-past  five." 

Barbara  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders.  Her  manner  to  Kate  was  playful 
and  almost  childish.  But  she  drew  up  her 
small  person   to   Its   full   height,   and   spoke  to 
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the  powdered  footman  with  a  dignity  that 
caused    Kate   Intense  amusement. 

"  Come  upstairs  and  take  off  your  bonnet," 
said  Barbara,  when  they  were  alone  once  more, 
''  and  then  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  the  baby. 
Madam  the  head  nurse  Is  absent,  and  we  shall 
be  allowed  for  once  to  touch  him  If  we  feel 
inclined.  I  do  not  know  what  Is  to  become 
of  the  poor  child  If  he  Is  to  grow  up  in  such 
an  atmosphere  of  grandeur.  When  he  Is  a 
little  older  a  hay-field  and  some  mud-pies 
would  do  him  more  good  than  all  the  doctors." 

''  Do  you  think  him  very  delicate  ?  I  have 
so  seldom  seen  him." 

*'  I  fear  he  is  ;  but  you  shall  have  a  good 
look  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  nurseries  to  which  they  went  justified 
Barbaras  description.  A  suite  of  rooms  In 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  house  had  been 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  second  child  born 
to  Julia  and  Sir  Leopold.  The  rooms  were 
beautifully  furnished  in  light  woodwork  Soft 
carpets  covered  the  floors.  The  wall  papers 
and  chintz  hangings  had  been  carefully  selected 
so  as  to  render  the  totU  ensemble  both  bright 
and  cheerful. 
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The  head  nurse — a  lady  who  did  but  little 
herself — ruled  there  supreme,  with  three  atten- 
dants at  her  beck  and  call.  Of  the  latter,  two 
were  always  dressed  in  white,  and  these  alone 
were  allowed  to  touch  the  baby.  The  third 
was  kept  in  the  background,  and  on  her 
devolved  the  real  work. 

In  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  rooms, 
upon  the  soft  carpet,  propped  by  cushions  and 
surrounded  by  toys,  reclined  the  little  fellow  of 
twelve  months.  One  of  the  under  nurses  sat 
by  him,  trying  to  attract  his  attention  and 
draw  forth  an  occasional  smile.  But  the  child 
seemed  unresponsive.  White  and  thin,  with 
heavy,  expressionless  face,  he  formed  a  pathetic 
contrast  to  his  richly-embroidered  dress  and 
the  evidences  of  wealth  by  which  he  was 
surrounded. 

Kate  loved  children  ;  and  a  little  grave,  far 
away  under  the  light  of  the  southern  cross,  had 
left  her  heart  even  yet  more  tender  towards  all 
little  ones.  A  feeling  of  pity  and  pain  welled 
up  as  she  looked,  and,  lifting  the  child  m  her 
arms,  she  sat  down  with  him  on  her  lap.  He 
did  not  take  any  notice,  or  cry,  as  most  babies 
would  have  done. 
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*'  Poor  little  fellow  !  is  he  never  brighter  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  No,  ma'am,  he's  always  much  the  same." 

"  Can  he  w^alk  yet  ? " 

'*  Oh,  dear  no,  ma'am  !  He  don't  try,  nor 
even  to  crawl." 

''  Poor  little  fellow  !  "  repeated  Kate  ;  and 
she  pressed  the  little  face  to  hers  and  kissed  his 
white  brow. 

The  under  nurse  was  pleased  to  see  visitors. 
The  opportunity  for  talking  in  the  absence  of 
her  superior  was  one  that  she  did  not  often 
enjoy. 

"'Tis  a  real  pity,  ma'am,  that  he's  not  more 
like  other  children.  It  makes  me  feel  quite 
sorry  when  I  see  Sir  Leopold  come  in  here 
and  talk  to  him,  and  try  and  get  him  to  take 
notice." 

"  Does  Sir  Leopold  often  come  ? "  asked 
Kate,  rather  surprised. 

"  Indeed  he  does,  ma'am.  He  never  misses 
a  day  ;  but  he  never  comes  with  my  lady.  It  is 
generally  when  she  Is  dressing  or  out.  Some- 
times he'll  only  stay  a  few  minutes  ;  but  other 
times.  If  the  little  master  takes  more  notice, 
he'll  be  here  as  long  as  twenty  minutes.     One 
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day  he  brought  a  bright  ball ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  looked  when  Master  Leopold  held 
out  his  hand  and  touched  It,  and  made  a  little 
crow  as  If  he  was  pleased.  I  looked  away  quick, 
but  I  do  believe  I  saw  the  tears  In  his  eyes." 

Barbara  was  listening  attentively,  but  said 
nothing.  When  they  had  left  the  nurseries  she 
exclaimed  : 

''  I  always  knew  that  man  had  a  heart !  " 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Barbara  ?  " 

''  Come  Into  Julia's  boudoir,  and  we'll  have  a 
good  talk." 

The  room  to  which  Barbara  led  Kate  was  the 
perfection    of    luxury.     A    dado    of    rich    dark 
brocade  covered  the  walls  to  a  height  of  about 
four  feet.     Above,  they  were  panelled  with  satin 
of  a  willow-green   tint,    margined   with   a   rich 
border  of  pomegranates  In  coloured  silk  and  gold 
thread.     A  few  small  paintings, — evidently  gems, 
and    backed  with    dark  velvet, — together  with 
some  specimens  of  the   most    recherche  china, 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  panels.      Each  chair 
and  table  was  In  Itself  a  work  of  art.      Delicate 
lace    curtains,   draped   back   from  the   window, 
allowed   a  glimpse  Into  a  conservatory,  where 
ferns  were  growing  amid  rock-work,  and  baskets 
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bright  with  flowers  hung  pendent  from  above. 
In  the  centre,  a  fountain  splashed  clear  cool 
water  into  a  marble  basin. 

Barbara  made  Kate  sit  down  upon  a  low 
chair,  whence  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  green 
ferns  and  dancing  water.  Then  she  seated 
herself  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet. 

''  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  Sir  Leopold  who  has  a  heart,  and 
what  puzzles  me  is  that  he  and  Julia  do  not 
understand  each  other.  They  are  models  of 
politeness,  and  consideration,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  oh  !  so  freezingly  cold,"  and 
Barbara  shivered. 

**  Is  that  so,  Barbara?  I  am  sorry.  I  had 
always  hoped  that  when  baby  v/as  born  he 
would  bring  them  together." 

Barbara  shook  her  head. 

*'  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  made  any  differ- 
ence ;  and  as  the  baby  will  certainly  either  die 
or  become  an  idiot  I  do  not  see  what  can  be 
hoped  for  from  him.  It  is  very  strange,"  she 
added,  musingly,  "  that  Julia  and  Sir  Leopold 
should  not  suit  one  another.  He  is  the  sort 
of  man  just  made  for  her.  For  my  own  part 
we  are  very  good  friends.     I  like  him  by  far 
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the  best  of  all  my  brothers-in-law.  In  fact, 
if  all  my  sisters  were  dead,  and  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister's  Bill  were  passed,  he  is  the  only 
one  of  them  all  who  would  tempt  me  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 

*'  Barbara !  how  can  you  talk  such  non- 
sense?" said  Kate,  quite  shocked. 

''  I  really  mean  it,"  said  Barbara,  with 
pretended  gravity.  "  When  I  come  here  I 
can  enjoy  a  little  intellectual  conversation ; 
but  if  I  go  to  Mabel,  bah  ! — I  hear  of  nothing 
but  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  fat  cattle, 
and  pigs,  and  horses  turned  out  to  grass  in 
the  summer,  until  I  expect  to  be  fatted  up  and 
taken  to  market  myself.  And  the  husbands 
of  Gertrude  and  Frances  are  no  better.  One 
has  an  army  hobby,  and  the  other  confines 
his  studies  to  the  Fie/d  and  the  *  Peerage.'  " 

*'  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  your  mother 
yet,"  said  Kate,  after  a  pause. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell.  She  is  in  a 
chronic  state  of  low  spirits.  I  could  not  have 
left  home  had  not  Gertrude  and  her  children 
arrived,  and  I  thought  it  might  do  both 
mamma  and  me  good  to  have  a  break.  She 
is  for   ever   talking  of  Frederick   when    papa 
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is  not  at  hand.  The  separation  from  him 
seems  to  prey  upon  her  more  and  more.  I 
think  I  shall  speak  to  papa  about  it.  I  believe 
he  would  be  glad  of  a  reconciliation.  Of 
course  Frederick  was  very  stupid  to  marry 
as  he  did  ;  but  it  cannot  be  undone,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  make  the  best  of  it. 
Don't  you,  Kate?  " 

*'  Indeed  I  do.  It  often  weighs  upon  my 
mind  when  I  am  in  London  to  think  that 
Frederick  should  be  living  in  the  same  city, 
and  yet  that  I  never  see  him  or  take  any 
notice  of  his  wife  and  children." 

^'  Then  it  ought  to  weigh  a  great  deal  more 
upon  us  !  Reginald  goes  to  see  him  some- 
times, and  he  says  that  his  wife  is  quite  nice, 
and  that  the  children  are  dear  little  things. 
Reginald  told  me — but  he  has  never  said  a 
word  about  his  visits  to  papa  or  m.amma,  and 
has  forbidden  me  to  do  so." 

*'  Has  Reginald  really  been  to  see  him  ?  " 
said  Kate,  with  pleasure.  ^'  How  good  of 
him!" 

"Well,"  said  Barbara,  in  her  determined 
manner,  ''  if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
it  is   time  the    whole  thing  was   made  up,    I 
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shall  speak  to  papa  on  the  first  opportunity ; 
and   I   shall  not  care  a  bit  if  he   is  angry!  " 

The  hour  for  luncheon  had  arrived  before 
Julia  appeared.  Hearing-  that  Kate  was  in 
the  house  she  came  at  once  to  seek  her.  The 
cold,  proud  look,  habitual  to  her  face,  had  left 
it  for  a  moment. 

''  How  nice  to  see  you,  Kate  !  I  envy 
Barbara  her  quiet  talk  while  I  have  been  all 
the  morning  in  a  close  and  crowded  room." 

Then  Kate  had  to  explain  her  errand. 

Julia  looked  annoyed  ;  and  seeing  this  Kate 
took  her  hand  beseechingly. 

*' Don't  be  vexed!  It  will  take  away  all 
my  pleasure  if  you  are.  I  am  sure  you  would 
forgive  me  if  you  understood  what  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  me  of  a  day  on  the  river.  But  we 
will  give  it  up  even  now  if  you  are  really 
vexed." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Julia,  smiling  at  Kate's 
caressing  way.  "  I  won't  quarrel  with  you— 
you  must  do  what  best  pleases  you." 

At  luncheon  they  were  joined  by  Sir 
Leopold.  Kate  was  a  favourite,  and  he 
greeted  her  with  marked  pleasure.  He  was  a 
man  who  could  talk  agreeably  and  well,  and 
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he  threw  himself  into  a  lively  conversation 
with  her  and  Barbara.  Kate  noticed  that 
Julia  spoke  little,  and  seemed  out    of  spirits. 

"  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
and  Mr.  Beaumont  this  evening,"  remarked 
Sir  Leopold,  as  they  rose  to  leave  the  table. 

*'I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  Kate;  "in  fact, 
I  came  this  morning  to  ask  Julia  to  excuse  us." 

"  Indeed  !   I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

*'  Kate  has  been  tempted  to  desert  us  by 
an  invitation  to  Lord  Evered's  place  on  the 
Thames,"  interposed  Julia,  "  and  I  have 
promised  to  forgive  her." 

"  In  that  case  I  can  say  nothing,"  replied 
Sir  Leopold,  with  studied  politeness,  "  beyond 
expressing  my  regret  that  we  shall  lose  the 
pleasure  of  numbering  her  and  Mr.  Beaumont 
among  our  friends  this  evening.  I  will  say 
good-bye  now,  Mrs.  Ferrars.  I  have  an  en- 
gagement to  keep,  and  it  is  already  overdue." 

"vShall  you  not  accompany  me  this  afternoon 
to  Lady  Seagrave's  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

^*  Impossible, — you  must  make  my  excuses. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Ferrars." 

"Good-bye,"  answered  Kate;  and  then  as 
she  turned  she   caught  sight  of  Julia's    face. 
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She  was  regarding  her  husband  with  a  look  of 
pain,  whose  meaning  Kate  failed  to  interpret. 
In  a  moment  it  was  gone,  and  drawing  Kate's 
arm  within  her  own  they  went  upstairs. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Kate 
almost  missed  the  train  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  Maple  Place.  The  engine  was  letting 
off  superfluous  steam,  and  guards  were  ex- 
amining tickets,  when  they  appeared  upon  the 
platform.  Lord  Evered  and  Francis  Rivers 
were  waiting,  and  had  almost  given  them  up. 
The  train  was  crowded,  and  it  was  hard  to 
find  places.  Kate  and  her  maid  were  hurried 
into  two  vacant  seats  in  a  carriage  close  at 
hand,  while  the  gentlemen  separated  and 
went  elsewhere.  They  had  scarcely  time  to 
take  their  seats   before  the   train    moved  on. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  before  Kate  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
their  entrance  to  notice  the  other  people  in 
the  carriage.  Then  her  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  child,  who  was  sitting  upon  the  knee  of 
a  lady  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  a 
handsome  boy  of  three  years  old,  with  bright 
curly  hair  and  large  blue  eyes,  which  last  he 
was  using  to  stare  at  Kate  with  all  his  power. 
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Something  in  the  look  of  those  eyes 
seemed  strangely  familiar,  and  involuntarily 
she  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  mother,  to  see 
if  she  were  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 

No,  she  had  never  seen  the  lady  before, 
nor  was  the  child  like  his  mother.  The  latter 
was  decidedly  fair,  good-looking,  but  possibly 
a  shade  wanting  in  refinement,  and  somewhat 
showily  dressed.  Next  to  her  sat  a  nurse,  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms.  The  gentleman  of  the 
party  had  moved  from  his  seat  by  the  door  to 
make  room  for  Kate,  and  had  placed  himself 
on  the  same  side  but  beyond  Keziah.  A 
pretty  little  girl  sat  on  his  knee.  Kate  could 
not  see  his  face,  and  supposed  him,  like  the 
lady,  to  be  a  perfect  stranger. 

Still  the  blue  eyes  of  the  child  puzzled  her. 
Whose  did  they  resemble  ?  Suddenly  it  came 
upon  her.  They  were  the  eyes  peculiar  to 
many  of  the  Ferrars  family — they  were  like 
Sydney's. 

The  little  girl  began  to  cry,  and  the  gentle- 
man changed  places  with  the  nurse  so  that 
she  might  be  near  her  mother.  Then  Kate 
had  a  full  view  of  his  face.' 

It  was  Frederick  Ferrars. 
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Apparently  he  did  not  recognize  her,  or  if 
he  did  he  made  no  sign.  They  had  not  met 
since  the  date  of  Kate's  marriage,  more  than 
four  years  ago. 

Ever  impulsive,  Kate  stretched  out  her 
hand. 

"  Oh,  Frederick,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  " 

He  started,  and  flushed  crimson.  Then,  as 
if  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  almost 
reluctantly   took  her  proffered  hand. 

"  I  have  been  so  sorry  never  to  have  seen 
you  before,"  continued  Kate,  eagerly;  "  I  have 
thought  about  it  so  often,  and  wished  to  come 
and  see  you.  This  lady  is  your  wife,  I  am 
sure.      Will   you   introduce  me  ?  " 

Frederick  turned,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
to  his  wife.  She  too  grew  crimson ;  and  a 
proud,  defiant  look  shone  in  her  face. 

More  timidly  Kate  held  out  her  hand. 

*'  Though  this  meeting  has  been  by  acci- 
dent, I  hope  that  it  may  be  the  first  of  many. 
I  may  come  and  see  you  on  my  return  to  town, 
may  I  not  ?  " 

The  defiant  face  softened  under  the  influence 
of  Kate's  gentle  ways. 

*'  You  are  the  first  of  my  husband's  family, 
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save  Reginald,  who  has  taken  any  notice  of 
me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "Yes,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  come  !  " 

Then  followed  a  pause,  broken  by  Kate, 
*'  What  dear  children  you  have  !      What  is 
your  boy's  name?" 

*'  Frederick,  but  we  call  him  Tic." 
Kate   coaxed  the   child    to  her   knee,    and 
made  friends  with  him. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  children  the 
conversation  became  easier  ;  and  Kate  learned 
that  Frederick  was  taking  his  family  to  a  house 
near  Reading,  which  he  had  rented  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  But  almost  all  the 
time  her  thoughts  were  preoccupied  with 
what  she  must  say  to  him  before  they  left  the 
train.  Courage  to  speak  did  not  come  until 
the  last  moment.  The  red-brick  houses  and 
neat  streets  of  Reading  were  already  near 
when  she  bent  forward,  and  spoke  hurriedly. 
"  Frederick,  T  saw  Barbara  this  morning. 
She  was  telling  me  how  much  your  mother 
feels  the  separation,  and  she  thinks  your 
father  too  would  be  glad  of  any  opening  for 
reconciliation.  Think  of  this,  and  consider  if 
you  cannot  find  a  way  to  make  the  first  advance. 
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If  I  can  help  by  any  means  I  shall  be  too 
glad." 

**  Thank  you,  Kate ;  you  were  alwa3^s 
tender-hearted,"  said  Frederick,  with  some 
feeling.  "  Thank  you  also  for  your  kindness 
now,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  separa- 
tion from  my  family  has  been  most  painful." 

He  wrung  her  hand,  cordially. 

There  was  no  time  save  for  a  hurried  good- 
bye. Then  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
Kate  pondered  how  strangely  this  meeting 
chanced — following  so  closely  upon  the  con- 
versation of  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MAPLE    PLACE. 

Maple  Place  was  one  of  those  delightful  old 
houses  of  which  not  a  few  lend  an  added 
beauty  to  the  banks  of  the  gently  flowing 
Thames.  Dating  from  the  Elizabethan 
period,  its  many-gabled  roof,  with  here  and 
there  a  dormer-window,  was  artistically  charm- 
ing. Seen  from  the  river  it  was  embowered 
in  ancient  elms  and  maples  ;  and  these,  reced- 
ing to  right  and  left,  allowed  a  mossy  lawn 
stretching  between  their  wide  arms  to  sweep 
to  the  river  bank.  Ivy  crept  up  the  decorated 
chimneys ;  the  passion  flower,  roses,  and 
jasmine  grew  there,  luxuriantly  wreathing 
themselves  about  the  upper  windows.  Moss- 
grown  vases,  and  rustic  baskets,  gay  with 
geraniums,  verbenas,  calceolarias,  and  such- 
like flowers,  formed    bright  masses   of  colour 
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set  in  the  soft  rich  green  afforded  by  the 
lawn  and  trees.  It  was  a  fair  picture  ;  and 
voyagers  on  the  river  would  pause  to  gaze, 
and  think  that  man  need  ask  no  lovelier  home. 
Possibly  in  autumn  and  winter  it  had  some 
drawbacks — undreamt  of  when  the  early 
August  sun  shone  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy, 
and  banished  all  memory  of  damp  or  fog. 

And  the  river !  How  delightful  it  was ! 
flowing  tranquilly  between  its  hilly,  richly- 
wooded  banks.  And  by  Maple  Place  the 
stream  made  a  somewhat  sharp  turn,  so  that 
in  both  directions  the  view  was  limited  ;  and 
gave  to  the  water  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
lakelet  rather  than  of  a  deep  river.  Below  the 
hills  receded  the  river  broadened,  and  the 
landscape  widened  on  either  hand. 

Beyond  the  bend,  and  out  of  sight  of  Maple 
Place,  a  punt  was  floating  on  the  bright 
stream.  Seated  in  the  punt  were  the  four 
friends  who  in  town,  two  nights  ago,  had 
longed  for  running  water  and  fresh  country 
air.  Their  wish  had  been  realized — the  place 
and  the  day  were  all  they  could  desire.  No 
painter  could  conceive  a  lovelier  landscape ; 
for  rich    and    tender    beauty    other    countries 
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might  rival,  but  they  could  not  produce  a 
fairer  spot. 

What  colour  was  the  water?  A  question 
hard  to  answer.  It  was  as  a  mirror,  reflecting 
each  surrounding  tint,  and  the  tints  were 
legion. 

Above,  the  blue  sky  reigned  sovereign ; 
and,  where  it  was  reflected,  blue  seemed  the 
water.  Nearer  to  the  bank,  the  overhanging 
trees  were  pictured  in  wavy  lines  of  soft 
variety.  Then,  too,  the  aquatic  plants,  with 
their  many  shades  !  Great  beds  of  flags  with 
broad  green  leaves,  deepening  into  madder ; 
tall  bulrushes,  lifting  their  russet  heads ;  and 
in  sheltered  nooks  of  quieter  water  floated  the 
large  green  leaves  and  cup-like  flowers  of  the 
water  lily,  queen  of  the  river. 

The  air  was  sweet  with  many  odours,  wafted 
from  the  fertile  land.  For  rich  in  wild  flowers 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Thames — each  yielding 
its  own  perfume,  the  which  carried  by  the 
breeze  mingles  with  the  scent  of  fragrant 
pine  woods. 

And  for  the  ear,  had  not  Nature  attuned 
one  of  her  sweetest  concerts  ?  Airy  songsters 
were  carolling  far  and   near.     On  the  banks 
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the  sedge-warblers  sang  their  borrowed  song 
—  strange  medley  from  the  notes  of  other 
birds.  Farther  removed,  and  from  yon 
umbrageous  wood,  came  the  soft  cooing  of 
the  wood-pigeon — tender,  soothing,  and  fit 
accompaniment  to  idle  summer  days.  And 
ever  and  anon,  from  flowery  mead,  a  lark 
would  soar,  joyously  ascending  until  its  song, 
fading  in  far  distance,  seemed  more  gladsome 
and  more  glorious  than  any  sound  which 
reached  the  nether  world. 

These  formed  the  orchestra  ;  and  the  gentle 
sighing  of  the  breeze,  and  the  ripple  of  the 
water,  softened  each  louder,  harsher  note, 
preventing  discord. 

^*  I  wonder  what  the  birds  are  saying?"  said 
Kate,  dreamily,  as  she  gazed  across  the  water 
towards  the  richly-wooded  banks. 

''Don't  you  know,"  said  Lord  Evered,  who 
reclined  by  her  side  ;  ^'  then  I  must  tell  you  in 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

'  Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?     The  sparrow,  the 
dove, 
The  linnet,  and  thrush  say,  "I  love  and  I  love!" 
In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  strong ; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
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But  green    leaves,   and  blossoms,    and    sunny    warm 

weather, 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings  ;  and  for  ever  sings  he — 
"  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me  ! '"  " 

"  How  pretty  !  Then  the  lark  is  the  bird 
of  true  love  ?  " 

'*  Nay,  say  rather  of  reciprocal  love.  True 
love,  and  sometimes  the  truest,  is  not  always 
that." 

"Ah!"  murmured  Rivers  to  himself,  as 
he  bent  over  his  fishing-rod — "  I  love  my 
love,  but  does  my  love  love  me?" 

The  shadows  grew  longer  and  longer.  All 
day  the  punt  had  lain  idly  in  mid-stream. 
Only  for  an  hour  or  so  after  midday  had  the 
party  gone  on  shore,  to  enjoy  a  picnic 
luncheon  spread  under  the  leafy  shade. 

It  was  Kate's  desire  to  fish,  and  the  others 
were  obedient  to  her  whim.  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  his  sketching  materials,  and  from  time  to 
time  washed  in  some  lovely  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  as  floating  clouds  threw  their  deep 
purple  shadows.  Lord  Evered  had  his  book, 
but    it   lay    unopened;    and   he    was    content 
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to  feast  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and, 
with  quiet  amusement,  watch  his  companions 
as  they  pursued  their  gentle  sport. 

All  day  Rivers  had  been  true  to  his  word. 
He  had  diligently  baited  the  rods  with 
minnows  or  worms,  and  removed  the  glitter- 
ing, writhing  fishes  from  the  hooks,  leaving 
Kate  but  the  easy  task  of  pulling  them  from 
out  the  water. 

"Look  at  your  float,  Mrs.  Ferrars ;  you 
have  another  bite  !  "  cried  Rivers. 

True  enough.  Kate  jerked  in  her  line,  and 
a  six-inch  gudgeon,  olive  brown  above  and 
silvery  white  beneath,  was  added  to  the  pile. 

As  Rivers  put  on  fresh  bait,  he  remarked, — 

*'  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Ferrars,  that  your  zeal 
is  waning.  This  is  the  third  time  you  have 
not  noticed  that  you  had  a  bite." 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  is.  Look  at  that  heap  of 
poor  little  shining  fish,"  she  added,  remorse- 
fully. "  Think  of  their  happy  lives  which  we 
have  ended  so  prematurely.  I  never  used  to 
think  of  anything  but  the  fun  of  catching 
them,  but  now  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  do  not  like  fishing  any  more — I  feel 
like  a  murderess." 

VOL.    III.  8 
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""  You  a  murderess  !  "  and  Rivers  laughed, 
softly.  "  Let  me  paint  you  as  Lady  Macbeth 
or  Jael,  and  see  how  well  you  would  suit  the 
character.'* 

*^  I  am  glad  that  my  cruelty  has  not  in- 
delibly marked  my  face.  And  now  let  me 
make  reparation  by  sparing  the  rest  of  our 
destined  prey.  Unless  you  want  to  fish  any 
longer,  let  us  put  by  the  rods." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Rivers;  *' it  is  only  your 
energy  that  has  sustained  me  all  day.  Left 
to  myself,  I  believe  that  the  lawn  at  Maple 
Place  and  a  fragrant  weed  would  have  satisfied 
my  wants.  So  if  you  have  had  enough,  I 
have  too." 

"  But  you  don't  regret  coming  upon  the 
river  ?  " 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  grateful  that  I  was 
not  allowed  to  yield  to  my  indolence.  The 
scene  of  to-day  is  one  which,  to  me  at  least, 
will  ever  remain  both  fresh  and  green." 

He  began  to  take  in  the  lines  ;  and  Kate, 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  punt,  dabbled  her 
hand  in  the  water. 

"  I  love  the  river,"  she  said  ;  '^  it  is  different 
to  a  pond  or  a  lake — it  seems  to  have  a  life 
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and  voice.  How  strange  to  think  from  what 
quiet  nooks  its  water  comes  ;  and  how  it  will 
flow  on  and  on,  until  it  leaves  the  country 
and  meets  the  vast  city,  and  then  will  carry 
on  its  bosom  great  ships  away  to  sea.  What 
varying  people  must  have  floated  on  its 
waters !  Happy  people  and  sad  people, 
idlers  and  toilers,  and  many  leaving  their 
old  homes  for  ever." 

**  If  you  begin  to  moralize  on  the  river," 
said  Lord  Evered,  "  there  is  yet  another  view 
to  take.  Think  how  it  has  flowed  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  all  material  points  with 
much  the  same  aspect  as  it  bears  now.  Re- 
call those  we  read  of  in  history  who,  century 
after  century,  were  in  their  generation  fami- 
liar forms  by  this  old  river — about  many  of 
whom  we  have  a  mental  picture — distinct  after 
its  kind  as  is  our  knowledge  of  living  friends. 
Remember  Hardwicke  a  few  miles  down,  and 
people  it  once  more  with  the  fugitive  court  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles.  Then  that  house  of 
mine  dates  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  My  mother's 
family — the  Eliots — were  loyalists  to  the  back- 
bone. No  doubt  during  the  king's  sojourn  at 
Hardwicke  many  would    come   and   go    upon 
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the    river    whose    names    and   characters    we 
know." 

'*Yes,"  said  Kate,  "-  I,  too,  have  been  think- 
ing- of  the  many  generations  who  have  been 
here  before.  Doubtless  they  loved  the  river, 
and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  do  ;  and  the 
river  remains  but  they  are  forgotten.  How 
strange  to  think  that  this  will  still  go  on  ! — 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  river  still 
flows  but  we  are  no  more  remembered  !  " 

*' Stop  !  stop,  Mrs.  Ferrars ;  go  as  far  back 
as  you  please,"  cried  Rivers  ;  "  but  not  so  far 
into  futurity.  Let  us  believe  that  the  happy 
present  will  continue  for  a  long,  long  while." 

"Fie!  egotist  that  you  are!"  said  Lord 
Evered.  "  Kate  is  right.  What  is  the  use 
of  looking  back  into  the  past  if  it  teaches  no 
lesson  of  our  ov/n  insignificance  ?  No  study 
in  the  world  should  make  a  man  larger-minded 
than  that  of  history." 

*'  Then,"  said  Rivers,  "  defend  me  from  that 
same  study.  It  is  pleasant  to  consider  oneself 
a  person  of  some  importance — one  who  will 
leave  a  gap  behind,  rather  than  as  an  atom 
whose  mere  existence  is  brief,  and  whose  loss 
is  inappreciable." 
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**  Take  care,  Rivers,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont, 
who  had  laid  aside  his  sketching  block. 
''Don't  incite  Evered  to  mount  his  favourite 
hobby.  He  will  forget  all  else  ;  and  I,  for  one, 
am  beginning  to  remember  that  it  must  be 
nearly  dinner-time.  Look  how  low  the  sun  is 
sinking;  and,  since  Kate  is  tired  of  fishing, 
had  we  not  better  return  to  the  practical,  and 
think  of  going  home  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  returned  Lord  Evered,  ^' I 
was  about  to  make  the  same  suggestion." 

Lord  Evered  and  Rivers  took  the  oars,  while 
Kate  and  Mr.  Beaumont  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
punt.  They  moved  slowly  up  stream,  and  ere 
reaching  the  turn  in  the  river  Kate  saw  a 
boat  coming  down,  and  swiftly.  Dreamily  she 
watched  it  drawing  near,  and  admired  the 
long  and  powerful  sweep  of  the  oars  as  they 
cut  the  water. 

There  were  two  oarsmen,  both  in  white 
flannels  and  straw  hats  ;  and  a  boy,  who  held 
the  tiller  ropes,  was  similarly  attired.  As  it 
chanced,  both  boats  were  in  mid-stream  ;  and, 
when  but  a  few  lengths  divided  them,  the 
rowers  shipped  their  oars,  and  paused  to  rest. 
They  were  badly  matched  ;  one  was  a  broad- 
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shouldered,  powerful  man,  the  other  a  slight 
stripling.  Kate's  eyes  were  intently  fixed 
upon  the  former,  as  more  slowly  now  the  dis- 
tance between  them  lessened. 

*^  I  wonder  who  they  are?"  remarked  Mr. 
Beaumont,  carelessly. 

When  the  boats  had  come  abreast,  the  man 
turned  his  head  and  looked  full  at  the  punt ; 
then  a  smile  brightened  his  sunburnt  features, 
and  he  raised  his  hat. 

''Why,  Kate,  'tis  North!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Beaumont. 

But  she  knew  that  before. 

Lord  Evered  and  Rivers  backed  their  oars, 
and  in  another  moment  the  boats  were 
touching. 

'*  Well  met !  "  called  out  Lord  Evered. 
*'  Where  are  you  bound,  North  ?  Whence 
do  you  hail  ?  " 

''  To  Sangbourne,"  was  the  reply.  **  These 
last  two  days  we  have  been  rowing  down  the 
river  from  Oxford." 

"To  the  inn  at  Sangbourne!  Nonsense, 
man ;  you  must  turn  round  and  come  home 
with  us.  You  have  just  passed  my  house  on 
the  right  bank." 
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^'  I  have  these  youngsters  with  me,"  said 
Roger,  hesitatingly,  "  and  dress  clothes  are 
not  included  in  our  kit." 

'*  A  fig  for  dress  clothes  !  Mrs.  Ferrars  is 
the  only  lady  of  our  party,  and  I  undertake 
to  say  that  she  will  excuse  the  omission.  To- 
morrow is  Sunday  ;  you  must  rest  from  your 
voyage,  and  I  think  we  can  entertain  you  as 
well  as  they  can  at  the  inn." 

Roger's  companions — boy-like  and  shy — 
gave  deprecating  glances.  But  there  was 
another  glance   that  he  heeded  more. 

*' Your  offer  is  too  good  to  be  refused.  Lord 
Evered.  As  we  passed  that  charming  old 
house  the  boys  were  wishing  they  could  ex- 
plore it." 

So  the  boat  was  turned  up  stream,  and 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  them 
alongside  the  rustic  boat-house  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden. 

The  sun  just  dipped  as  the  last  one  stepped 
on  shore  ;  and  possibly  it  was  the  dipping  sun 
which  gave  Kate's  face  its  rosy  glow  as  Roger 
held  her  hand. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  on  a  rustic  bench, 
which  stood  upon  the  gravel  terrace,  sat  Kate 
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and  the  two  boys.  On  leaving  the  dining-- 
room  she  had  asked  them  to  accompany  her — 
an  invitation  willingly  accepted.  She  had  a 
pleasant  way  with  boys,  and  there  were  few 
with  whom  she  was  not  a  favourite.  Her 
present  companions  formed  no  exception, 
and  already  were  at  their  ease  —  talking 
and  laughing  about  their  adventures  on  the 
river. 

The  elder  of  the  boys  was  Ralph  Maxwell. 
He  was  now^  seventeen  ;  and,  though  slight, 
gave  promise  of  fair  height  and  a  manly 
figure.  His  unusually  good  looks  might  have 
been  condemned  as  too  feminine,  had  not  plenty 
of  character  and  decision  marked  his  face. 
Curly  hair  of  a  golden  hue,  that  Madam  Rachel 
might  vainly  have  tried  to  imitate ;  a  com- 
plexion more  brilliant  than  any  her  cosmetics 
could  have  produced,  with  features  delicate 
and  classical,  promised  to  make  Ralph  Max- 
well a  veritable  lady-killer  in  days  to  come. 
At  present  he  had  no  thought  of  such  nonsense, 
as  he  would  have  termed  it. 

Two  or  three  years  younger,  the  other 
possessed  no  superfluous  good  looks.  An 
open-faced,    honest    school-boy    was    Charlie 
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North,  with  a  warm  heart  and  hot  temper — 
which  was  ever  ready,  on  provocation,  to 
gleam   fiercely  from   his   dark   eyes. 

Though  knowing  both  boys  by  name,  Kate 
had  not  seen  either  of  them  before.  Charlie's 
visits  to  the  Hall  had  not  commenced  until 
long  after  she  had  left  Belton. 

*'  Wasn't  it  awfully  jolly  of  Roger  to  bring 
us  on  this  trip  ?  "  said  Charlie. 

*' Yes,  but  it  has  always  been  his'  way  to  be 
kind,  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  replied  Kate 
warmly. 

^'Ah!  you  used  to  live  at  Belton,  and 
knew  him  a  long  while  ago.  He  promised 
Maxwell  and  myself  last  summer  that  we 
should  see  Oxford,  and  have  a  row  down  the 
river.  He  came  to  Wellington  for  speech-day, 
and  took  us  both  from  there.  It  is  Maxwell's 
last  summer  term.  He'll  be  going  up  for 
his  exam,   soon." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  try  for?  "  asked 
Kate  of  her  other  companion. 

'*  The  Engineers,"  said  Ralph. 

**  I'm  going  into  the  army  too,"  said  Charlie, 
**but  you  won't  catch  me  trying  for  the 
Artillery  or  Engineers.     I  want  to  go  into  a 
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cavalry  regiment,  but  Roger  does  not  seem 
to  see  it." 

**  Is  Belton  Hall  your  home  now?"  asked 
Kate. 

*' Yes,  since  my  mother  died  last  year," 
replied  the  boy,  growing  somewhat  graver. 
**  I  used  to  go  there  very  often  before,  but  now 
I  am  there  the  whole  time.  If  Roger  goes  to 
Scotland  I  am  to  go  with  him." 

*'  You  have  sisters — where  do  they  live  ?  " 

*'  The  eldest  is  married,  and  the  other  lives 
with  her.  Thank  goodness  I'm  a  boy,  so  that 
I  could  go  to  Roger."  The  boy's  face  fell ; 
it  was  a  sore  subject.  He  did  not  consider  his 
sisters  husband  altogether  good  style,  and  had 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  go  to  his  house. 

**  I  am  so  glad  that  you  like  Belton  !  "  said 
Kate. 

"  I  should  think  I  did.  Only  it  would  be 
better  if    there   were    some  boys    of  my  age 

at   the    Hall,    and    if "    he    coloured   and 

paused,  for  he  was  about  to  make  a  remark 
not  altogether  complimentary  to  his  aunt. 

An  old  Newfoundland  dog  came  strolling 
along  in  stately  fashion,  and  stood  still,  sniff- 
ing and  wagging  his  tail  at  the  strangers. 
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**  He's  like  old  Rover  who  used  to  be  at  the 
Hall,"  said  Charlie.  Then  putting  two  and 
two  together  he  added,  "  Was  not  Rover  your 
dog  once,  Mrs.  Ferrars  ?  " 

*'Yes — poor  dear  old  Rover!"  and  Kate 
had  to  keep  back  something  like  a  tear  as  she 
thought  of  her  old  favourite. 

*'  Roger  was  so  fond  of  that  dog,  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it,"  continued  Charlie.  *'  I 
was  there  when  Rover  died,  and  he  would  not 
let  any  one  dig  the  grave  but  himself  How 
old  Rover  used  to  hate  Aunt  Sophia  !  "  and 
Charlie  laughed  at   the   remembrance. 

Men's  voices  and  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
sounded  in  the  evening  air.  Then,  round  the 
house  corner,  figures  became  visible  in  the 
summ.er  twilight. 

Kate  bent  over  the  dog  caressingly;  no  need 
for  her  to  look  up  in  order  to  know  who  it  was 
that  stood  by  her  side. 

**  Making  friends  with  the  dog  ?  You  have 
not  forgotten  your  old  liking,  I  see." 

'''  No,  why  should  I  ?  "  she  answered  ;  "  we 
were  talking  of  dear  old  Rover  only  now." 

**  I  hear  you  are  coming  to  Belton  at  last," 
said  Roger,  in  a  lower  tone. 
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"Yes — the  end  of  next  week;"  and  Kate 
still  bent  over  the  dog. 

**  Charlie  and  I  shall  be  back  by  then." 

*'  Are  you  going  to  Scotland  for  the 
1 2th?  "  she  asked. 

*' I  don't  quite  know;  I  have  only  made  a 
half  promise." 

**Come,"  said  Lord  Evered,  "  there  is  coffee 
in  the  drawing-room.  It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  you  must  give  us  some  music,  Kate, 
before  we  go  to  smoke." 

"Mrs.  Ferrars  owes  us  a  song,"  said  Rivers; 
*'  she  would  not  sing  a  note  when  we  were 
out  upon   the  river." 

*^  There  was  music  enough,"  retorted  Kate, 
*' without  my  poor  voice.  I  should  have  been 
a  raven  among  nightingales." 

All  went  indoors  but  the  boys,  who  loitered 
behind. 

*'  What  a  chatter-box  you  are,  North!  "  said 
Ralph,  with  a  tone  of  contempt  in  his  voice ; 
**  how  could  you  talk  like  that  to  a  lady  you 
never  saw  before  in  your  life." 

''What's  the  harm?  "  said  Charlie,  "and  she 
isn't  exactly  a  stranger  either.  She  was  the 
rector's  daughter   at  Belton,  and   Roger  has 
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known  her  always — he  told  me  so.  She's  jolly 
too.  I  wish  she  would  come  and  stay  at  the 
Hall,  instead  of  some  of  Aunt  Sophia's  dried- 
up  old  fogies." 

When  Kate  went  to  the  piano,  Rivers  stood 
by  her  side  and  turned  over  the  music ;  and 
she  was  conscious  of  a  feeling-  of  disappoint- 
ment, which  made  it  a  difficult  task  to  sing 
her  best. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

CHE    SARA,    SARA. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  forenoon 
the  party  at  Maple  House  went  to  church, 
and  pleasant  was  the  drive  through  the 
picturesque  Berkshire  lanes,  overarched  by 
venerable  oaks  and  elms,  with  here  and  there 
peeps  of  waving  cornfields,  already  golden, 
and  waiting  the  reaper's  sickle. 

The  day  was  as  bright,  and  perhaps  hotter, 
than  the  one  before.  They  had  agreed  to 
dine  at  five  o'clock,  that  the  hours  before  and 
after  sunset  might  be  spent  upon  the  river. 

In  the  afternoon  they  amused  themselves  by 
exploring  the  old  house.  It  contained  not  a 
few  objects  of  interest,  and  more  than  one 
secret  chamber,  behind  the  panelling,  sug- 
gested days  of  mystery  and  romance. 

During  the  circuit  of  the  house  Mr.  Beau- 
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mont  devoted  himself  to  the  boys,  and  they 
found  in  him  a  charming  companion.  His 
memory  was  richly  stored  with  historic  anec- 
dotes, and  upon  these  he  drew  for  their 
entertainment.  This  led  to  the  mention  by 
Lord  Evered  of  some  old  manuscripts  carefully 
preserved  in  great  oaken  chests ;  and  by-and- 
bye  he  took  Mr.  Beaumont  to  the  library  to 
examine  them.  The  others  found  their  way 
to  a  shady  spot  on  the  lawn,  under  a  wide- 
spreading  maple,  and  in  sight  of  the  shining 
river. 

A  garden  seat  stood  there,  and  by  Lord 
Evered' s  orders  it  had  been  covered  with  soft 
skins,  while  others  were  laid  on  the  grass. 
The  seat  was  appropriated  to  Kate ;  and  the 
artist,  Roger,  and  the  two  boys  reclined  on 
the  rugs.  The  air  was  hot  enough  for  shade 
and  repose  to  be  extremely  grateful.  To  step 
from  the  deep  cover  of  the  trees  into  the 
brilliant  sunshine  was  to  change  an  atmo- 
sphere of  delicious  warmth  for  one  of  burning 
heat.  Three  out  of  the  five  were  well  con- 
tented to  be  still.  Not  so  the  boys.  After  a 
while,  tiring  of  inaction,  they  strolled  to  the 
spot  where  their  boat  lay  moored. 
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^'  I  wonder,"  said  Rivers,  gazing-  through 
half-closed  eyes  at  the  active  figures  who 
sprang  into  the  boat, — "  I  wonder  how  long 
ago  it  is  since  I  was  so  horribly  and  unneces- 
sarily energetic." 

*' Not  very  long,  I  daresay/'  said  Kate. 
<«  Why  do  you  always  pretend  to  be  so  lazy, 
Mr.  Rivers  ?  when  we  all  know  that  you  are 
not." 

*'  I  don't  pretend  ;  it  would  be  too  much 
trouble." 

"This  is  a  day  when  anyone  may  be  ex- 
cused for  being  lazy,"  said  Roger,  who  lay 
watching  the  myriads  of  insect  life  in  the 
green  canopy  overhead. 

At  this  moment  Charlie's  clear  voice  rang 
through  the  air. 

"  Come  here,  Roger,  we  want  you." 

Roger  sat  up,  and  looked  tow^ards  the  boat. 

"  Lazy  young  dog  !  "  said  Rivers.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  go  to  him,  do  you  ?  I'd  see 
him  farther  first.     Let  him  come  to  you." 

Another  shout  from  Charlie,  and  Roger 
stood  up  reluctantly. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  go,"  he  said. 
"  Perhaps  they  have  found  something  wrong 
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with  the  boat,  and  we  must  be  off  early  to- 
morrow morning." 

He  walked  away,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  more 
languid  step  than  usual. 

Kate  and  Rivers  were  left  alone,  and 
watched  Roger  as  he  joined  the  boys  ;  and 
then  they  saw  the  three  bending  over  the  boat 
in  earnest  consultation. 

At  last  Rivers  broke  the  silence. 

*'What  a  lucky  fellow  that  is!  Born  into 
the  world  with  all  that  a  reasonable  man  can 
desire — position,  wealth,  leisure,  and  means 
to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases — to  do  what  he 
will." 

*'  If  you  suppose  that  he  takes  advantage 
of  that  to  lead  a  pleasure-seeking  life,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  know  no  one  who  spends  less 
time  or  money  on  himself." 

Kate  spoke  almost  indignantly;  and  then, 
as  she  paused,  the  colour  mounted  to  her 
cheek. 

Rivers  regarded  her  from  under  his  droop- 
ing eyelids. 

*'  You  must  pardon  a  man  for  speaking  a 
little  bitterly,"  he  said,  ''  when  he  sees  a  life 
that  contrasts  so  sharply  with  his  own.        sup- 
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pose,"  he  continued,  dreamily,  *'  that  North 
and  I  are  about  the  same  age  ;  and  the  very 
years  which  he  spent  at  Harrow  and  Oxford 
— enjoying  all  the  fresh  delights  of  youth, 
untrammelled  by  care — made  almost  an  old 
man  of  me.  Nothing  creates  more  envy  in 
my  breast  than  the  open-hearted  kindliness  of 
a  man  like  North.  He,  lucky  fellow !  has 
only  seen  the  sunny  side  of  man, — he  knows 
nothing  of  his  cold  looks  and  harshness  when 
one  goes  to  him  as  a  suppliant  for  bread  and 
work." 

"  My  uncle  told  me  that  you  have  known 
hard  times,"   Kate  said,  kindly. 

*' Ay,  but  he  little  knows  how  hard,"  replied 
Rivers,  with  brow  contracting  at  the  remem- 
brance. *'  The  worst  was  over — my  feet  were 
already  on  the  ladder — when  he  held  out 
a  generous  helping  hand.  The  iron  had 
entered  into  my  soul  ere  then.  My  parents 
were  of  gentle  birth,  but  married  imprudently, 
and  sank  in  the  world  lower  and  lower.  My 
father  held  a  poor  clerkship  in  the  post-office, 
and  tried  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  with  his  pen, 
but  he  broke  down  in  the  struggle.  I  won't 
harrow    your    kind    heart    by    telling    of    my 
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earliest  reminiscences  ;  but  you  can  draw  the 
picture  If  you  have  ever  visited  In  the  homes 
of  the  London  poor — we  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  save   my  mother's  earnings." 

*' How  very,  very  sad!"  exclaimed  Kate, 
her  keenest  sympathies  aroused.  "  I  never 
knew  that  before." 

*'  Most  likely  not,"  said  Rivers,  with  a  short 
laugh.     ^'  It  is  not  a  thing  I  often  speak  of." 

Kate  turned  towards  him  with  a  bright  and 
winning  smile. 

*^  It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  Mr.  Rivers, 
when  you  contrast  the  present  with  the  past. 
Were  your  mother  alive,  think  how  she  would 
glory  in  your  success  !  " 

**  Ah  !  there  lies  the  bitterness.  She  died, 
worn  out  by  her  life-long  struggle,  just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  make  headway.  My  younger 
brother  and  sister  had  died  before.  They 
were  not  made  of  my  tough  fibre,  and  the 
hard  life  killed  them." 

He  paused ;  and  there  was  a  mournful 
cadence  in  his  voice  as  he  continued, — 

"  Now  that  success  and  comparative  wealth 
have  come,  they  often  seem  worthless — solitary 
and  kinless  as  I  am  !  " 
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*'Nay,  you  have  many  friends,  Mr.  Rivers, 
who  rejoice  in  your  success;  and,"  added 
Kate,  more  shyly,  *'you  will  marry  some  day." 

''  I  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Rivers,  slowly,  "  but  I  begin  to  think  it  was  a 
fool's  dream,  and  will  never  be  realized.  No  ! 
art  must  be  my  wife.  She  is  an  exacting 
mistress,  and  often  flourishes  best  where  she 
has  no  rival.  But  the  world  of  art  is  not 
altogether  a  satisfying  one.  We  picture  that 
the  giants  of  past  times — Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci — lived  in  a  pure 
ethereal  atmosphere,  with  which  no  petty 
meannesses  were  mingled.  The  great  vied  with 
each  other  to  do  them  honour — they  had  no 
need  to  truckle.  Their  sole  aim  was  to  impress 
their  art  with  an  inspiration  that  almost  seems 
divine.  With  us  pigmies,  how  different!  How 
many  of  us  paint  for  the  pot !  How  each 
jostles  against  each  in  the  struggle  for  fame  ! 
Success  has  brought  me  as  many  enemies  as 
friends.  It  sickens  one  of  the  whole  thing 
sometimes." 

**  But  you  will  not  yield  to  that  feeling,"  said 
Kate,  eagerly.  "You  love  your  art.  Let 
your  aim  be  its  elevation." 
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Rivers  looked  into  her  face.  He  would 
have  spoken  again,  but  already  Roger  was 
half  across  the  lawn  ;  and  a  moment  later 
Lord  Evered  and  Mr.  Beaumont  came  from 
the  house  and  joined  them. 

The  sun  was  throwing  its  slanting  rays  on 
the  further  bank  when  Lord  Evered  and  his 
friends  found  their  way  to  the  large  four- oared 
boat  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  boat-house. 
Kate  stood  on  the  steps  contemplating  rather 
a  long  jump,  for  the  river  was  low. 

''Do  not  jump!"  called  out  Lord  Evered, 
who  was  already  in  the  boat — "you  may  slip. 
Let  North  here  lift  you  down;  he's  strong 
enough." 

"  May  I  ?  "  said  Roger,  looking  up.  And 
then,  without  giving  time  for  refusal,  he  placed 
his  hands  on  her  waist  and  lifted  her  into  the 
boat.  He  only  waited  a  moment  to  see  that 
she  had  a  steady  footing  before  turning  away, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  his  face. 

There  were  cushions  in  the  stern,  and  there 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  Kate  found  places,  while 
Charlie  sat  in  the  bow.  The  others  took  the 
oars. 

They  rowed  down  stream,  for  in  that  direc- 
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tion  the  scenery  was  most  attractive.  But  the 
boat  moved  through  the  water  lazily.  It  was 
after  dinner,  the  air  was  warm  ;  and,  as  Lord 
Evered  remarked,  they  were  not  rowing-  for 
a  cup. 

Mr.  Beaumont  steered ;  and  Kate,  as  she 
liked  to  do,  had  her  hand  in  the  water — hardly 
cold  to  the  touch  after  this  hot,  sunny  day. 

Suddenly  she  uttered  a  low  cry. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  her  uncle. 

""  Do  not  say  anything,"  she  answered,  in 
a  low  tone,  and  with  her  face  flushing,  *'  but 
I  have  lost  my  wedding-ring.  I  know  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  recover  it,  so  I  would 
rather  not  make  a  fuss.  By  accident  no  other 
ring  was  on  that  finger,  and  it  was  rather 
large." 

''Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont.  "I 
will  get  you  another  as  soon  as  we  reach 
town." 

Then,  drying  her  hand,  Kate  drew  on  her 
glove,  hoping  that  none  but  her  uncle  had 
noticed  the  occurrence.  But  she  could  not 
forget  it.  She  was  not  altogether  free  from 
a  little  vein  of  superstition  ;  and  the  question 
would   come,  ''  What    did    this   portend  ?  " — 
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though    she    tried    almost    angrily    to   banish 
the  rising  thought. 

Still  it  made  her  silent  and  abstracted  ;  and 
she  did  not  take  her  usual  share  in  the 
desultory  talk  that   was  being  carried  on. 

'*  Tired  by  the  heat  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Evered, 
who  rowed  stroke. 

''  N — no,"  answered  Kate  ;  "  but  the  motion 
makes  one  dreamy,  I  suppose." 

She  had  looked  up  to  answer  him,  and  her 
eyes  wandered  farther  and  rested  upon  Roger. 

Then  she  touched  Mr.  Beaumont's  arm,  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  some  alarm. 

*'  Look  at  Roger,  uncle.  I  am  sure  he  is 
ill." 

Mr.  Beaumont's  glance  followed  hers.  The 
oar  in  Roger's  hand  was  moving  unsteadily ; 
a  strange  pallid  look  had  come  across  his 
brown-burnt  face. 

Almost  before  Mr.  Beaumont  could  speak. 
Lord  Evered,  seeing  something  was  amiss, 
turned   round,  and   all  rested  on    their   oars. 

*'  Hollo,  North  !  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

'*  I  feel  a  little  giddy,  that's  all,"  replied 
Roger,  with  an  effort.  "  I  suppose  that  I  have 
been  rowing  too  much  in  the  hot  sun." 
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He  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  Rivers 
gave  him  some  water.  After  a  few  moments 
his  colour  returned.  But  the  others  would 
not  allow  him  to  row  any  longer,  and  there 
was  a  general  re-arrangement  of  places. 
Charlie  took  an  oar,  Mr.  Beaumont  went  to 
his  place,  and  Roger  was  ordered  to  make 
himself  comfortable  on  the  cushions. 

And  so  for  the  remainder  of  those  pleasant 
evening  hours  he  sat  by  Kate.  And  she  was 
well  content.  And  her  spirits,  ever  buoyant, 
rose  to  something  of  their  childlike  gaiety. 
More  than  once  Roger  found  himself  wonder- 
ing if  her  marriage  and  his  pain  were  not  parts 
of  an  uneasy  dream,  from  which  he  had 
awakened  to  find  her  still  the  sunny  Kate 
of  old. 

For  these  high  spirits  Kate  was  destined  to 
pay  the  penalty  ere  she  slept  that  night. 
Long  after  retiring  to  her  room  she  was 
kneeling  by  the  open  window,  and  gazing  out 
upon  the  starry  night,  with  the  murmur  of 
the  river  falling  on   unheeding  ears. 

And  the  face  upon  which  the  gentle  star- 
light shone  was  sad  and  wistful. 

She    had   blown  out  the  lights ;  and  for 
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long-  while  had  been  kneeling  there,  motionless, 
save  that  the  soft  breeze,  from  time  to  time, 
stirred  her  fair,  wavy  hair. 

And  why  did  her  face  wear  that  wistful 
look  ?  What  were  the  reflections  which  had 
chased  away  the  sunny  smile  ? 

In  these  last  two  days  she  had  clearly  come 
to  know  what  previously  she  had  but  suspected. 
The  heart  that  she  had  once  believed  to  be 
dead  had  made  itself  felt  with  a  power  and 
force  before  undreamt  of.  She  could  no 
longer  close  her  ears  to  the  tale  it  told.  The 
love  that  Roger  had  pleaded  for  in  vain  had 
come  ;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  too  late. 

Since  she  returned  to  her  uncle's  house,  they 
had  met  occasionally,  perhaps  some  dozen 
times  in  all.  She  had  been  many  months  out 
of  England,  and  the  Ramsays,  returning  from 
South  America  to  settle  in  Scotland,  had 
claimed  her  for  long  visits.  This  had  mate- 
rially shortened  the  time  which  she  had  spent 
in  London,  and  it  was  there  only  that  they 
had  met.  Whenever  Roger  came  to  town,  he 
never  failed  to  call. 

But  there  always  seemed  more  or  less  of 
formality  in   his  visits  ;   and  now  for  the  first 
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time  were  they  thrown  together  in  scenes  which 
vividly  recalled  the  old  bright  days  of  child- 
hood. 

Kate  knew  how  loudly  her  heart  had  beaten 
at  this  chance  meeting  ;  how  vague  hopes  had 
risen  that  it  might  be  the  prelude  to  a  fresh 
declaration  of  Roger's  love.  But  looking  back 
upon  the  past  two  days,  it  seemed  that  the 
associations,  which  had  touched  her  heart's 
core, 'had  left  .unshaken  the  quiet  friendliness 
of  his  manner.  Never  had  she  seen  less  sign 
of  the  love  which  had  once  been  unveiled. 
Rather,  she  thought,  he  had  held  aloof,  and 
allowed  others  to  claim  the  most  of  her  atten- 
tion. There  was  indeed  the  moment  when  he 
had  lifted  her  into  the  boat,  but  he  had  done 
so  at  the  instigation  of  another,  and  quietly 
and  naturally,  as  if  she  were  in  truth  his 
sister. 

*'  Ah  !  "  thought  Kate,  "  were  he  to  tell  me 
of  his  love  again,  how  different  would  be  my 
answer  !  But  he  never  will.  He  has  obeyed 
my  request.  He  loves  me  still,  I  know,  but  it 
is  with  the  affection  of  a  brother.  I  can  see  it 
as  plainly  as  he  could  tell  me.  He  knew  that 
marriage  with  me  would  be  displeasing  to  his 
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mother ;  he  believed  that  only  his  own  happi- 
ness was  at  stake,  and  in  his  unselfish  way  he 
put  all  thought  of  self  aside.  No  !  he  will 
never  speak  to  me  of  love  ;  and  I — I  must 
imitate  his  self-control.  Why  was  I  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  he  loved  me  in  those  dear 
old  days  ?  If  I  had,  would  his  mother,  could 
any  one,  have  made  me  believe  him  capable 
of  change  ?  " 

Unconsciously  her  hand  grasped  the.  gold 
locket  which  she  wore  suspended  from  her 
neck,  and  with  the  touch  came  the  thought  of 
her  dead  baby.  Passionately  she  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  and  a  look  of  self-reproach  crossed 
her  pale  face. 

*'No!  my  little  darling,"  she  said,  ''you 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  Your  mother  will  never 
forget  you,  whatever  happens  !  " 

And  with  the  thought  of  her  child  rose  up 
the  memory  of  her  child's  father — that  life  so 
sadly  ruined — so  prematurely  closed.  Tender 
and  gentle  thoughts  filled  Kate's  breast.  She 
knew  now  that  her  love  for  him  had  been  but 
a  calm  and  tranquil  affection — an  affection 
that  in  genial  sunshine  might  have  ripened 
into  something  deeper,  but  as  it  was,  had  been 
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too  soon  exposed  to  withering  blasts.  With 
a  pang  she  thought,  "  Had  my  love  for  poor 
Sydney  been  more  like  this  love,  might  not  its 
influence  have  availed  to  save  him  ?  '' 

Then  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  arms, 
and  by  degrees  more  resigned  feelings  stole 
over  her. 

*'  Maybe  it  is  best  as  it  is.  The  path  was 
ordered  for  me.  The  sorrow  and  the  suffering 
were  what  I  needed.  Had  I  become  Roger's 
wife,  my  life  would  have  been  all  sunshine. 
I  should  have  looked  or  wished  for  nothing 
beyond.  And  there  is  sunshine  yet,  if  T  do 
not  refuse  to  see  it.  On  my  return  I  resolved 
to  be  as  a  loving  daughter  to  uncle ;  and  when 
he  wants  me  no  more,  there  will  be  some  other 
place  for  me  to  fill.  I  will  not  permit  myself 
to  be  unhappy.  This  love  is  like  a  sharp  pain 
now,  but  it  will  not  be  so  always.  I  must  be 
patient.  It  is  nothing  to  what  Roger  must 
have  suffered,  and  he  has  lived  it  down,  and 
so  must  I." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  the  stars  seemed 
kindly  sympathizing. 

*'  I  don't  believe  Roger  will  ever  marry  any 
one   else,"  she  thought.     ''  He  is  not  a  man 
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to  love  twice  in  a  lifetime.  When  he  has  once 
made  up  his  mind  he  does  not  change.  Is  it 
wrong,  I  wonder,  to  be  glad  when  I  think  of 
that  ?  Should  I  not  rather  be  sorry  that  his 
love  for  me  has  robbed  him  of  life's  great 
happiness  ?  No,  I  cannot  be  sorry,  I  am  glad, 
— glad  and  proud  to  know  that  he  loved  me 
once,  and  me  alone!  " 

A  footstep  sounded  on  the  gravel  beneath 
the  window,  and  Kate  drew  quickly  back. 
Her  heart  beat  fast. 

The  scent  of  a  cigar  rose  on  the  night  air, 
and  she  knew  it  was  not  Roger.  Perhaps  it 
was  Mr.  Rivers,  and  she  wondered  for  a 
moment  what  made  him  pace  the  gardens  at 
so  late  an  hour. 

But  her  reverie  was  broken.  When  the 
footsteps  passed  out  of  hearing,  she  drew  down 
the  blind,  and  presently  went  to  rest.  Sleep 
came  at  last,  and  with  sleep  came  pleasant 
dreams,  for  she  was  on  the  river  with  Roger, 
and  a  lark  was  singing  ;  and  it  sang  loud  and 
clear — . 

"  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me  !  " 

Kate's  surmise  was  correct.     It  was  Rivers' 
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footstep  that  she  had  heard.  He,  too,  found 
sleep  a  coy  visitant,  which  refused  to  come 
even  long  after  he  had  laid  his  head  upon 
the  pillow. 

Dawn  was  breaking  before  he  fell  into  an 
uneasy  slumber,  ere  long  to  be  awakened  by 
the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  window. 
He  rose  and  looked  out  upon  the  bright 
summer  morn.  Flowers,  lawn,  and  trees 
were  bathed  in  dewy  freshness ;  the  waters  of 
the  river  were  dancing  as  in  delight;  the  birds 
were  singing  with  a  light  gaiety  that  seemed 
to  mock  his  troubled  humour. 

Then  he  turned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood 
once  more  by  the  window,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  small  portrait,  done  in  oils.  Long  and 
earnestly  he  gazed  upon  the  features. 

It  was  a  woman's  profile,  with  fair,  wavy 
hair,  and  grey  eyes,  earnest  yet  tender.  The 
chin  was  slightly  raised,  the  eyes  were  gazing 
upward,  from  every  line  there  breathed  a 
gentle  spirit,  childlike  in  its  purity. 

"  The  dream  was  sweet  while  it  lasted,"  he 
said,  with  bitterness,  "  but  it  is  over  now. 
No  fault  of  hers  that  I  was  fool  enough  to 
cherish  hope  !     No  word  or  look   ever   gave 
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me  cause  to  think  that  I  was  reg-arded  with  any 
warmer  feeling-  than  one  of  friendship.  I  have 
seen  a  light  in  those  eyes  that  I  would  fain 
have  raised,  but  it  was  not  for  me.  The  poor 
consolation  remains  that  I  have  been  spared 
from  exposing  my  love  to  be  rejected — kindly 
and  gently  no  doubt,  but  still  rejected  ;  and 
Francis  Rivers  shall  be  believed,  as  heretofore, 
steel-proof  to  woman's  charms." 

He  took  a  penknife,  and  was  about  to  cut 
the  canvas,  when  a  softer  thought  arose,  and 
the  destroying  hand  was  stayed. 

*'  I  cannot — it  is  the  product  of  too  miany 
sweet  and  dreamy  hours.  Rather  shall  it  lie 
by  until  the  day  comes  when  I  can  look  upon 
it  once  again  with  calmness.  Perhaps,  when 
I  have  grown  old  and  cynical,  it  may  at  least 
remind  me  that  there  are  such  women  in  the 
world." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

AN    OLD    HOME A    NEW    TROUBLE. 

The  party  at  Maple  House  dispersed  on 
Monday,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Kate  re- 
turned home,  to  remain  there  but  a  few  days. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Beaumont  bid 
his  niece  good-bye  as  well  as  good-night,  for 
next  morning  he  intended  to  make  an  early 
start  to  cross  the  Channel.  After  leaving  her 
he  retired  to  the  library,  and  was  busy  at  his 
desk,  looking  over  papers,  when  he  heard  a 
light  tap  at  the  door. 

''Come  in,"  he  said,  not  lifting  his  head; 
for  he  thought  that  the  intruder  was  his 
servant. 

But  it  was  not  Benson.  The  figure  that 
glided  noiselessly  to  his  side  was  tall,  and 
slender,  and  white  robed.  It  sat  down  on  the 
elbow  of  his  chair,  and  threw  a  rounded  arm 
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about  his  neck,  and  rested  a  soft  cheek  against 
his. 

*'  Why,  Kate,  my  child  !  I  thought  that  I 
had  said  good-bye  and  good-night  to  you  up- 
stairs." 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  she  said  ;  "  but  somehow  I 
could  not  let  you  go  without  seeing  you  again." 
She  paused  and  kissed  him,  and  there  was  a 
little  tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  continued, 
"  Should  you  miss  me  very  much,  dear  uncle, 
if  I  were  not  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  child,  yes — of  course  I  should." 

Then  Mr.  Beaumont  looked  at  her.  **You 
are  not  thinking  of  leaving  me,  are  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

*'0h,  no,  uncle!  indeed  I  am  not.  I  shall 
never  leave  you  of  my  own  will.  Only  I  wanted 
to  feel  quite  sure  that  you  really  liked  to  have 
me  with  you." 

Mr.  Beaumont's  eyes  were  moist.  He  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist  and  drew  her 
closer. 

**  My  dear  child,  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  your  leaving  me  again.  You  are 
very  dear  to  me.  ft  has  done  me  more  good 
than   I  can  tell  to    have  you  here — you  have 
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made  my  heart  a  little  softer  than  I  thought 
it  ever  could  be." 

He  kissed  her,  and  then  added  in  a  lighter 
tone,  *'  There,  you  exacting  little  woman,  are 
you  satisfied?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Kate,  with  a  gentle  sigh  ;  and 
for  another  moment  she  rested  her  cheek 
against  his. 

**  You  won't  forget  to  write  once  a  week," 
she  said,  at  last. 

''  No,  I  will  remember." 

^'  Then  once  more  good-night  and  good-bye,, 
dear  uncle." 

*'  Good-bye,  my  child — Heaven  bless  you  !  " 
She  kissed  him  again,  and  quietly  left   the 
room. 

The  next  afternoon,  Kate  was  in  the  train, 
rapidly  approaching  the  station  nearest  to 
Belton.  It  was  hot  and  dusty.  Her  book 
and  papers  were  covered  with  a  gritty  powder. 
The  choice  lay  between  the  gritty  powder  or  a 
suffocating  atmosphere.  But  Kate's  heart  was 
full,  and  little  she  heeded  any  outward  circum- 
stance. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  fulfil  a  long-promised 
and  oft-postponed  visit  to  the  Stephens.      She 
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had  not  been  to  Belton  since  her  father's  death 
— five  years  ago.  This  had  arisen  from  acci- 
dental causes,  as  such  a  visit  had  often  been 
contemplated,  and  at  last  she  had  come  to 
reg-ard  the  prospect  of  revisiting  her  old  home 
with  almost  as  much  shrinking  as  pleasure. 

But  for  some  months  past  an  intense  eager- 
ness had  possessed  her  to  meet  Roger  once 
more  in  the  dear  familiar  scenes.  And  then 
again  her  mood  had  experienced  another 
change.  Their  meeting  on  the  Thames  had 
convinced  her  that  he  had  relinquished  all 
other  claims  than  those  of  brotherhood,  and 
she  mistrusted  her  power  of  self-control  amid 
surroundings  which  must  stir  her  heart  most 
deeply. 

The  journey  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
the  train  stopped  at  the  familiar  station.  Kate's 
hands  trembled  as  she  helped  Keziah  to  collect 
their  various  belongings. 

**  Hollo  !  Kate,  are  you  there  ?  "  called  out 
a  cheery  voice  ;  and  Major  Stephens'  beaming 
face  appeared  at  the  carnage  door. 

He  helped  her  to  the  platform — explaining 
as  he  did  so  that  Mrs.  Stephens  had  a  head- 
ache, or  else  she,  too,  would  have  come. 
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*'  She  fidgeted  herself  into  it,"  said  the 
Major,  confidentially.  '^  Never  saw  such  a 
woman  in  my  life;  she's  been  in  no  end  of  a 
fuss  about  your  visit.  I  knew  how  it  would  be 
all  along." 

Kate  felt  almost  in  a  dream,  until  she  found 
herself  by  the  Major's  side  on  the  box-seat  of 
the  waggonette,  with  servants  and  luggage 
packed  behind. 

The  Major  rattled  on,  without  waiting  for 
many  answers.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
he  did  not  need  them,  for  Kate's  thoughts 
were  very  busy  ;  her  eyes  were  eagerly  seeking 
each  familiar  object  along  the  well-known  road. 
Every  turn  aroused  fresh  memories  of  the 
past. 

As  they  drew  near  Belton  the  Major  noticed 
her  abstraction.  "  Poor  child  !  no  wonder  she 
feels  coming  back  for  the  first  time,"  he 
thought ;  and  then  contented  himself  with 
talking  to  his  horses. 

The  eager  face  grew  a  shade  whiter  as  house 
after  house  appeared  in  view,  and  was  quickly 
passed.  Now  and  again  well-known  figures  and 
faces  stopped  to  touch  a  cap  or  drop  a  curtsey 
— some  of  whom  met  her  gaze  with  a  gleam  of 
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recognition,  and  then  tiie  salute  or  curtsey 
was  repeated  with  redoubled  emphasis.  How 
often  in  dreams,  sleeping  and  waking,  had 
the  scene  been  conjured  up  1  Could  it  really 
be  five  years  since  she  had  been  there  ?  How 
little  changed  all  seemed  ! 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village  a  new  row  of 
ugly  red-brick  cottages  struck  her  eye.  Then 
— yes,  that  was  Mrs.  North's  pony-carriage 
standing  at  a  cottage  gate,  just  as  she  had 
seen  it  times  out  of  mind.  The  old  pony  was 
the  same  ;  the  groom  standing  at  its  head — 
dried  up  and  leathery — was  as  she  remembered 
him.  He  touched  his  hat  solemnly  as  the 
carriage  swept  past  ;  but  when  he  saw  who 
sat  on  the  box,  all  his  good  training  could  not 
suppress  a  welcoming  smile  of  recognition. 

And  soon  they  came  to  the  rectory  and 
church  ;  and  Kate's  heart  beat  faster,  though 
her  eyes  vv^ere  too  dim  to  see  clearly.  She 
only  knew  that  once  again  she  was  in  the 
presence   of  her   beloved   old  home. 

'^  Here  we  are!"  said  the  Major,  as  he 
pulled  up  the  horses. 

In  spite  of  headache  Mrs.  Stephens  stood  at 
the  door.     Five  years  had  made  no  perceptible 
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change  in  her  cheery  aspect.  She  continued 
to  wear  as  well  as  even  In  another  moment 
Kate  was  folded  in  her  arms,  and  the  good 
little  woman  chattered  so  fast  that  she  never 
noticed  she  had  the   talk   all   to  herself. 

The  next  morning  Kate  rose  early.  The 
servants  had  not  been  long  astir  when  she 
was  on  the  road  leading  to   the  church. 

A  still,  awed  feeling  stole  over  her  when 
she  reached  the  churchyard  gate,  and  crossed 
the  turf,  glittering  and  wet  with  summer  dew. 
How  many,  many  times  had  her  feet  trod  that 
path  !  But  a  new  object  met  her  eyes.  It  was 
a  beautiful  white  marble  cross,  erected  by 
Mary  and  herself  to  the  memory  of  their 
father.  Kate  saw  it  now  for  the  first  time. 
A  moment  more,  and  she  stood  by  the  three 
graves — where  lay  their  father,  Mary's  mother, 
and  her  own. 

Then,  heedless  of  the  dewy  grass,  she  sank 
down ;  and,  leaning  against  the  cross,  her 
tears  flowed  fast. 

After  a  while  she  noticed  how  carefully  the 
graves  were  kept.  All  three  were  bright  with 
flowers,  and  showed  the  marks  of  loving  hands 
as  plainly  as  when  she  had  tended  them  her- 
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self.  She  wondered  who  had  performed  a  duty 
which  she  would  have  found  so  sweet.  And 
as  her  eyes  wandered,  resting-  first  on  one  and 
then  on  another,  still  she  continued  kneeling, 
until  the  influence  of  the  hallowed  spot  crept 
into  her  heart,  soothing  its  vain  longings. 

Almost  an  hour  had  fled  before  she  rose, 
carrying  with  her  a  few  flowers  in  her  hand. 
She  walked  round  the  church,  and  noted  the 
changes  which  had  been  made.  Entering  the 
porch,  she  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked, 
and  she  returned  into  the  sunshine  with  the 
intention  of  going  homewards. 

An  aged  figure,  supported  by  a  stick,  was 
tottering  along  the  churchyard  path.  Though 
far  more  bent  and  decrepit  than  of  yore,  Kate 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  the  old  sexton,  and 
going  up  to  him  she  took  his  hand. 

*'  How  are  you,  Barnes  ?  "  she  said;  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  still  here." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  some  amazement.  His 
slow  and  deadened  brain  seemed  struggling 
for  a  gleam  of  light. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Barnes  ?  "  she  said,  a 
little  sadly.  '*  Don't  you  remember  Miss 
Kate?'' 
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'  *'Why,  to  be  sure!  if  it  beant  Miss  Kate. 
Bless  you  !  remember  you,  to  be  sure  I  do. 
Well,  well,  now  be  you  really  Miss  Kate?" 
and  he  peered  a  little  doubtfully  into  her  face. 

"  Yes,  I  am  really.  Am  I  so  much  changed, 
Barnes?  " 

^'No,  no,"  he  said,  passing  his  rough  hand 
over  his  eyes.  "  I  hear  it  in  your  voice,  and  I 
see  now  it  is  Miss  Kate.  Ay  !  but  you  look  a 
real  grown-up  lady,  and  I  have  know'd  you 
ever  sin'  you  were  a  baby.  Mrs.  Stephens,  she 
telled  me  you  were  a-coming,  and  it  does  my 
old  heart  good  to  see  you  again — it  does  sure." 

And  the  tears  gathered  in  the  old  man's 
eyes. 

*' You've  been  to  look  at  the  graves,  I 
reckon,"  he  said,  presently.  ^'  I  know' cl  you 
would  as  soon  as  ever  you  come.  I  told  my 
old  missus  so,  but  she  can't  hear  me  now;  " 
and  he  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

**  Who  takes  care  of  the  flowers,  Barnes  ?  " 

**  Why,  the  young  Squire,  to  be  sure !  He 
sends  a  gardener  from  the  Hall  very  often. 
And  when  he's  at  home,  he's  always  at  them 
hisself  once  a  week." 

A  glad  light  came  into  Kate's  eyes.     She 
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looked  towards  the  graves.  "  How  good  of 
him — how  like  him  !  "   she  murmured. 

**  Won't  you  go  inside  the  church,  Miss 
Kate?  'Tis  mighty  fine  now.  I've  got  the 
keys  along  with  me." 

*' Thank  you,  Barnes,  not  now.  I  must 
return  to  breakfast.  I  will  look  in  and  see 
your  wife  some  time  to-day." 

The  old  man  doffed  his  cap  and  leant  on 
his  stick,  watching  as  she  walked  away. 

'*  Eh  dear !  eh  dear  !  it's  a  world  full  o' 
trouble.  To  think  now  that  old  Barnes  should 
have  lived  to  see  that  young  thing  a  widder; 
and  lost  her  child  too,  as  they  tell  me.  The 
Lord's  ways  is  wonderful  and  past  finding  out; 
but  please  Him  it  won't  be  long  now  before  old 
Barnes  will  understand  them  a  sight  better." 

So  saying,  he  shook  his  grey  head  once 
more,  and  moved  on  with  infirm  steps. 

To  Kate  the  day  proved  one  of  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure.  It  was  mostly  spent  in  visiting 
the  old  home,  and  many  of  her  humbler 
friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  happened  to  be 
away,  and  this  gave  her  an  opportunity  for 
wandering  alone  through  the  old  garden. 
More   than  once  her  heart  smote  her,  for  she 
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found  herself  ever  recalling  scenes  in  which,  not 
her  father,  but  Roger,  was  the  principal  actor. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Stephens  accompanied 
her  ;  and  as  they  went  from  one  cottage  to 
another,  Kate  was  touched  by  many  a  proof 
of  simple  and  warm  affection. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  they  reached 
the  gates  of  the  Field  House.  Mrs.  Stephens 
ordered  chairs  and  tea  to  be  brought  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees. 

"  It  is  quite  like  old  times  to  have  you  here," 
said  she,  filling  the  dainty  china  cups. 

^'Yes,"  answered  Kate.  Then  she  added, 
*'  You  must  not  mind,  dear  Mrs.  Stephens,  if  it 
makes  me  a  little  sad  sometimes.  Everything 
is  brought  back  so  vividly  by  the  sight  of  the 
dear  old  place." 

^*Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens, 
quickly.  ^'  You  ought  to  have  come  here  long 
ago,  and  got  over  the  first  painful  memories. 
I  have  often  felt  very  angry  with  you  for  not 
coming." 

Kate  laid  her  head  against  her  old  friend's 
shoulder. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  would 
have  come  if  I  could." 
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*'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stephens,  determinedly.  **  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way." 

'*  I  am  here  now,  at  all  events,"  said  Kate, 
playfully;  ''and  don't  be  cross,  or  I  shall  go 
away." 

Mrs.  Stephens  laughed. 

"  You  are  as  much  of  a  spoilt  child  as  ever," 
she  said. 

"  No,"  replied  Kate,  a  little  mournfully. 
*'  I  am  fast  growing  into  a  grave  old  woman. 
Surely  you  have  heard  remarks  enough  to- 
day on  my  altered  and  aged  appearance.  I 
mean  to  study  the  glass  when  I  go  indoors, 
and  see  how  old  I  really  look." 

*' Nonsense,  child!  you  are  only  three-and- 
twenty.  There  is  time  enough  before  you 
need  think  of  growing  old." 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  Mrs. 
Stephens,  who  said  somewhat  abruptly, — 

"  I  expected  Roger  would  have  come  here 
to-day." 

*'  Has  he  returned  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

"How  did  you  know  he  was  away?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Stephens,  sharply,  and  turning 
to  look  at  her. 
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Kate  knew  that  her  cheeks  had  flushed. 

^*  I  had  not  told  you — we  met  him  by 
accident  on  the  Thames,  and  he  and  the  boys 
spent  two  nights  at  Lord  Evered's." 

^'  Indeed  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Stephens,  with 
keen  interest.  "  And  did  he  tell  you  the  day 
of  his  intended  return  ?  " 

*'  He  said  he  would  be  at  home  by  the  end 
of  this  week." 

*'Then  he  will  certainly  return  to-day,  and 
we  shall  see  him  to-morrow.  I  wonder  when 
Mrs.  North  will  call  upon  you,  Kate  ?  I  let  her 
know  the  exact  day  on  which  you  were  coming, 
so  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  that.  You 
cannot  very  well  go  to  the  Hall  until  she  has 
been  here." 

"  Is  Mrs.  North  changed  at  all  ?  You 
know  I  have  never  seen  her  since  I  left 
Belton." 

"  Not  one  bit  !  Things  are  just  the  same  as 
you  always  remember.  It  would  do  her  a 
world  of  good  to  be  contradicted  sometimes. 
There  has  only  been  one  point  on  which  she 
could  not  get  her  own  way — Roger  could  not 
be  made  to  marry  his  cousin.  I  suppose  you 
heard  all  those   reports,   Kate  ?      And,"   con- 
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eluded  Mrs.  Stephens,  with  her  sharp  eyes 
fixed  on  her  companion,  "  did  you  believe 
them  ?  ' 

Kate  bent  her  head  so  that  her  face  was 
partly  shaded  by  her  wide-brimmed  hat. 

*' Yes,  I  did  once,"  she  said. 

**  And  how  did  you  find  out  that  they  were 
not  true  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Stephens,  point- 
blank. 

^' I — oh!  Roger  told  me,"  said  Kate,  with 
growing  confusion. 

**  Oh  !  Roger  told  you,  did  he?  When  was 
that?" 

^' A  long  time  ago — when  I  first  returned." 

*'  And,"  thought  Mrs.  Stephens,  "  I  am  much 
mistaken  unless  he  told  you  something  else 
too,  young  lady."  She  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  and  her  active  brain  was  very  busy. 
She  had  never  abandoned  the  desire  of  bring- 
ing Kate  and  Roger  together;  and  with  her 
quick  impetuous  nature  she  thought  Roger  but 
a  dilatory  lover  not  to  have  settled  matters 
long  ago.  Since  Kate's  return  to  England 
she  had  always  suspected  that  something  had 
passed  between  them,  and  now  Kate's  manner 
made  her  feel  certain  of  the  fact.     She  would 
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much  have  liked  to  ask  a  few  more  questions, 
and  would  probably  have  done  so  had  not  Fate 
Interfered. 

^' There  Is  the  Major,"  said  Kate.  *' He 
has  gone  Into  the  house  without  seeing  us. 
I  will  go  and  tell  him  we  are  here;"  and 
before  Mrs.  Stephens  had  time  to  speak,  her 
light,  active  steps  had  carried  her  half  way 
across  the  lawn. 

When  she  reached  the  hall  door,  the  Major 
was  coming  out  An  unusually  grave  and 
concerned  expression  rested  on  his  face. 

**  What  Is  the  matter,  Major?"  she  asked, 
with  the  sudden  chill  of  impending  evil. 

*'  Matter  !  "  said  the  Major,  fussily;  "  matter 
enough,  my  dear.  Here's  North  come  home 
ill  with  typhoid  fever.  I  always  knew  what  it 
would  be  when  he  spent  half  his  time  poking 
about  In  those  Infernal  dirty  holes  at  Primrose 
Hill!" 

Kate's  face  blanched  to  a  deadly  white ;  her 
voice  sounded  sharp  with  pain. 

"  Who  told  you.  Major  ? — Is  he  very  111  ?  " 

Major  Stephens  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  importance  of  his  news  to  notice  her 
extreme  agitation. 
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**Cuthbert  told  me.  I  met  him  in  the 
village  just  now.  He  was  coming  from  the 
Hall.  It  seems  North  returned  last  night. 
He  was  heavy  and  stupid,  but  made  light  of 
it,  and  Mrs.  North  only  took  fright  this 
afternoon,  and  sent  for  Cuthbert.  They  have 
telegraphed  for  Dr.  Fleming,  and  a  nurse 
from  Hammerton." 

*'  But  tell  me,  does  Dr.  Cuthbert  think  him 
very  ill  ?  " 

**  Couldn't  get  much  out  of  him  ;  but  he 
looked  grave,  and  said  he  expected  North 
would  be  delirious  before  morning." 

**  You  will  find  Mrs.  Stephens  on  the  lawn," 
said  Kate,  speaking  with  difficulty.  **  I — I 
think  I  must  go  indoors." 

Then  Major  Stephens  noticed  what  a  white 
and  piteous  face  it  was  that  turned  away.  He 
walked  on,  and  Mrs.  Stephens  came  to  meet 
him.  Her  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  a 
conversation  which  had  ended  by  Kate's 
disappearance  into  the  house.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Major. had  repeated  the  bad  news 
to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  greatly  concerned.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  are  born  to  be  a 
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nurse.  Her  first  thought  expressed  itself  in 
words. 

**  I  wish  I  could  nurse  him  !  If  it  were  not 
for  Mrs.  North  I  would  offer  to  do  so  at  once  ; 
but  I  know  she  would  never  allow  me  to  go 
near  his  room.  Poor  dear  fellow  !  She  will 
not  know  how  to  nurse  him  properly — she  has 
not  got  it  in  her  !  " 

*'  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  said  the  Major  ;  *'  he  is  sure 
to  be  taken  good  care  of.  You  think  no  one 
can  nurse  but  yourself.' ' 

So  said  the  Major  to  his  wife.  Did  he  re- 
member he  had  already  told  Dr.  Cuthbert  what 
a  pity  it  was  North  couldn't  have  Mrs.  Stephens 
to  nurse  him  ?  *'  She'd  pull  him  through, 
doctor,  you  see  if  she  wouldn't,"  he  had  said. 

Another  thought  occurred  to  Mrs.  Stephens. 

"  Did  you  tell  Kate  all  you  have  told  me  ?  " 

*' Yes,  why  not?"  said  the  Major,  with  an 
uncomfortable  remembrance  of  Kate's  stricken 
face. 

"How  could  you  be  so  stupid!"  cried 
Mrs.  Stephens,  indignantly.  '*  Why,  she 
will  be  sure  to  think  he  is  going  to  die." 

**  She  did  seem  to  take  the  news  very  much 
to  heart,"  said  the  Major,  with  contrition. 
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*'  I  must  go  to  her  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

But  Mrs.  Stephens  did  not  go  at  once.  She 
waited  to  pour  out  tea  for  the  Major,  and  talk 
over  every  detail  he  had  heard.  They  arranged 
that  he  should  walk  up  to  the  Hall  after  dinner, 
see  Mrs.  North,  if  possible,  and  offer  any 
assistance  it  was  in  their  power  to  give. 

At  last  Mrs.  Stephens  knocked  at  Kate's 
door. 

*'  It  is  I,"  she  called.  **  Let  me  come  in, 
child." 

She  knocked  twice  before  the  door  was 
opened.  Then  Kate's  white  though  tearless 
face  and  quivering  lips  told  their  own  tale. 
Filled  by  torturing  anxiety,  she  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  her  true  feelings. 

''Tell  me,  dear  Mrs.  Stephens!"  she  cried 
imploringly,  '*  do  you  think  Roger  will  die  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not,  my  dear,"  answered  her  friend, 
with  sympathetic  tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  "He 
is  a  strong  man  ;  there  is  every  cause  for  hope." 

With  her  right  hand  Kate  held  that  of  Mrs. 
Stephens  tightly  clasped;  the  other  was  pressed 
against  her  heart  to  still  its  painful  throbs. 

*'  If  I  had  only  the  right  to  go  to  him — to 
nurse  him  !  "  she  moaned.     "  It  would  be  hard 
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to  bear  then,  but  it  would  be  better  than  this. 
But  no  one  in  the  world  has  less  right  than  I 
— I  who  once  refused  his  love  !  " 

And  by  degrees,  and  in  broken  sentences, 
Kate  told  her  old  friend  much  of  what  had 
passed  between  Roger  and  herself. 

She  finished,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
little  while.  She  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
her  head  resting  against  Mrs.  Stephens,  whose 
hand  stroked  her  hair  with  caressing  touch. 

Mrs.  Stephens  determined  to  view  matters 
in  the  most  cheerful  light,  and  with  this  intent 
she  spoke  at  last. 

**  I  believe  in  the  end  this  illness  will  prove 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  You  cannot 
pretend  any  more  that  you  do  not  care  for 
him." 

*'  But  I  told  you,  he  no  longer  thinks  of  me 
in  that  way." 

'*  Nonsense  !  He  loves  you  just  as  much  as 
he  ever  did.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  blind  old 
mole  ?  I  only  wish  I  had  told  you  of  his  love 
years  ago,  that  you  might  be  in  your  proper 
place  by  his  side  to-day.  He  will  recover,  I 
know  he  will !  And  then  I  should  like  to  know 
what  can  separate  you  two  any  longer!  " 
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It  was  a  warm  August  morning  in  the  Black 
Country — but  there  warm  weather  had  its 
drawbacks.  Dwellers  beneath  its  dusky  sky 
were  reminded  of  summer  but  by  the  heat,  that 
rendered  the  limbs  languid  and  the  mind 
inapt  for  exertion ;  it  was  summer  bereft  of 
blue  sky,  clear  sunshine,  bright  foliage,  and 
gay  flowers.  The  smoke  hung  as  a  persistent 
veil  between  the  longing  eye  and  the  pure 
ether  far  above.  The  dirt,  and  din,  and 
noisome  odours  seemed  to  gain  intensity  from 
the  heated  atmosphere. 

But  if  there  were  a  pleasant  spot  to  be  found 
at  Primrose  Hill,  it  was  within  the  parsonage 
walls.  The  friends  of  Agatha  Leslie  marvelled 
that  her  patience  did  not  weary  of  the  constant 
fight   maintained    to    preserve   her   household 
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gcds  in  pristine  freshness.  But  she  was  not 
one  to  weary  of  any  labour  of  love,  and  to  her 
such  was  the  task  of  keeping  her  little  home 
both  bright  and  pure. 

'*  Bernard  needs  it,"  she  thought.  '*When 
he  comes  in  sick  at  heart  from  sights  and 
sounds  that  sadden,  let  his  home,  at  least,  be 
bright  and  cheerful." 

And  Agatha's  labours  were  not  confined  to 
the  parsonage.  Not  a  few  other  homes  at 
Primrose  Hill  had  felt  her  influence, — homes 
where  dirt,  and  misery,  and  sin,  had  given 
place  to  something  more  worthy  of  the  name. 

This  August  morning  she  stood  by  the  open 
window — watching  for  her  husband's  return. 
Breakfast  was  laid  upon  the  table,  but  an 
urgent  call  had  taken   Leslie  out  early. 

At  last  she  perceived  him  in  the  distance. 
She  rang  the  bell  that  the  servants  might  have 
all  in  readiness,  and  hastened  to  the  door  to 
give  him  welcome. 

Leslie  swung  the  iron  gate,  and  came  striding 
up  the  path  with  his  old  energy  not  one  iota 
lessened. 

*'  I  was  in  time,"  he  said.  '*Poor  Jarvis  knew 
me,  and   I  stayed  until    all  was   over.     But  I 
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am  afraid  his  will  not  be  the  last  case  in  that 
house,  for  Jane  is  sickening.' ' 

"  When  you  have  breakfasted  I  will  go  and 
see  what  I  can  do,'*  said  Agatha.  "  Poor 
things !  they  will  need  all  the  help  we  can 
give.  But  what  a  comfort  to  think  that  at  last 
poor  Jarvis  sent  for  you  of  his  own  accord." 

*'Yes,"  replied  Leslie,  entering  the  house. 
"  His  faith  seemed  to  have  come  again  as  the 
faith  of  a  little  child." 

*'  There  is  such  a  pile  of  letters,"  said 
Agatha,  when  Leslie  was  seated  at  the  table ; 
"and  one  from  cousin  Sophia,  which  excites 
my  curiosity.  I  never  remember  her  writing 
to  you  before." 

**Then  why  did  you  not  open  it?"  remarked 
Leslie.  "  I  expect  it  is  to  explain  why  North 
never  turned  up  yesterday.  It  is  strange  he 
did  not  write  himself." 

"  Yes,  he  has  never  failed  to  let  us  know 
when  he  could  not  come.     Here  is  the  letter." 

Leslie  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  to  open 
it ;  and  Agatha,  leaning  over  his  shoulder, 
read  at  the  same  time.  An  expression  of 
consternation  simultaneously  escaped  their 
lips. 
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"Belton  Hall, 

IJuirsday. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Leslie, — I  have  just 
remembered  that  you  will  be  expecting  to  see 
Roger  to-day.  I  have  bad  news  to  tell  you. 
He  is  ill — dangerously  ill,  of  t}''phoid  fever. 
Since  last  Friday  he  has  been  delirious.  For- 
give me  that  I  have  not  written  to  tell  you 
sooner.  But  I  can  think  of  ncthing,  do  nothing, 
but  watch  and  pray.  I  know  that  there  are 
none  who  will  feel  with  me  more  than  you  and 
Agatha.  Pray,  both  of  you,  that  he  may  be 
spared.  Pray  in  your  church  too — it  was  in 
your  parish,  among  your  sick,  that  he  caught 
this  illness.  Alas  !  if  I  am  bereaved  of  this 
my  last  child — my  noble  unselfish  son — I  am 
indeed  bereaved. 

"  Yours, 

"  Sophia  North. 

*'  P.S. — Come  and  see  him  if  you  can,  though 
I  doubt  if  he  will  know  you.  The  doctors  say 
that  the  symptoms  indicate  brain  as  well  as 
typhoid  fever." 

"Oh,  Bernard!  "  exclaimed  Agatha,  ''how 
sad  to  think  of  dear  Roger  having  caught  this 
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terrible  fever.    And  poor  cousin  Sophia!    Look 
how  her  hand  trembled  as  she  wrote." 

*' How   did   he   catch  It,  I   wonder?"    said 
Leslie.    "  It  Is  three  weeks  since  he  was  here,' 
and  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  to  any  of 
the  fever-haunted  streets." 

^*  Don't  you  remember?  he  came  again  on 
the  Tuesday  on  purpose  to  see  Ned  Stone- 
house.  He  was  with  him  all  the  afternoon,  and 
he  looked  In  here  on  his  way  to  the  station." 

"  Ah,  yes.  And  since  then  Purvis  Alley 
has  proved  the  very  hot-bed  of  disease." 

*'  I  did  not  think  him  looking  well  that 
day,"  said  Agatha,  sadly.  "He  seemed  out  of 
spirits,  and  was  perhaps  predisposed  to  illness." 

*'  Did  you  notice  that  ?  I  have  thought  the 
same  thing  lately.  He  has  always  been  such 
an  even-tempered,  cheery  fellow  that  it  was 
the  more  noticeable.  I  wonder  if  there  was 
any  reason." 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,  Bernard,  but  I  have 
fancied  one." 

*' Indeed!  what  is  It?  " 

*' You  will  laugh  at  me,  for  It  Is  only  a  love- 
affair.      Perhaps    you    have    never    discovered 
that  for  years  he  has  loved  Kate  Galbraith — 
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the  old  rector's  daughter.  I  don't  exactly 
know  how  it  was  that  things  went  wrong,  and 
she  made  that  unfortunate  marriage.  But  I 
am  certain  that  Roger  still  cares  for  her.  I 
know  he  sees  her  sometimes  when  he  goes  to 
London,  and  *  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick.'  " 

"You  astonish  me,"  said  Leslie.  *' I  had 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing.  And  yet,"  he  added, 
musingly,  *'it  accounts  for  much  that  has 
puzzled  me  in  North.  I  have  been  conscious 
of  a  chastened  spirit  in  the  man.  He  seemed 
as  one  who  had  fought  through  some  great 
conflict,  to  which  I  possessed  no  clue.  Surely, 
though,  the  girl  cannot  be  worthy  of  him  !  " 
he  concluded,  vehemently. 

'''  Yes,  I  think  she  is.  I  used  to  know  her 
very  well,  and  she  was  always  a  dear  girl. 
She  was  devotedly  fond  of  Roger  when  a 
child,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  she  came 
to  marry  any  one  else.  But  Roger  was  at 
Cannes  at  the  time  of  her  engagement,  and 
she  was  very  young.  Do  you  know,"  added 
Agatha,  hesitatingly,  '*  it  almost  seems  wrong 
to  mention  it,  but  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that   cousin   Sophia   interfered   to    keep  them 
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apart.  She  never  liked  Kate,  from  the  time 
that  Roger  made  so  much  of  her  when  she 
was  quite  a  little  child." 

"'  Is  that  so  ?  It  accounts  in  a  measure  for 
the  want  of  sympathy  between  that  mother 
and  son." 

"  Poor  cousin  Sophia  !  "  said  Agatha,  com- 
passionately. ^'  Bernard,  you  must  go  to  her. 
She  is  naturally  reserved,  but  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  open  her  heart  more  to  you  than  to 
any  one  else." 

'' I  should  like  to  go.  Poor  North! 
Heaven  grant  that  he  may  pull  through  !  I 
should  feel  no  loss  more  deeply  than  his." 

Leslie  put  his  arm  round  his  wife,  and  drew 
her  to  him.  "  Ah  !  Aggie,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
often  pitied  North  that  he  had  not  such  a  wife 
as  you.  Sometimes  I  have  wondered  why  he 
let  me  have  you.     Now  it  is  explained." 

They  decided  that  Leslie  should  go  to 
Belton  that  very  day.  He  would  be  home  in 
time  for  the  Friday  evening  service.  They 
could  not  both  be  spared.  There  were,  alas  ! 
too  many  sick  beds  in  the  parish,  and  Agatha 
must  remain  behind. 

They  had  but  little  time  for  further  conver- 
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sation.  Leslie  had  much  to  do  before  the 
hour  that  his  train  started,  and  Agatha's  feet 
were  soon  hastening  on  her  errands  of  mercy. 
No  child  had  been  born  at  the  parsonage  to 
claim  her  loving  care.  This  was  the  ore 
shadow  in  the  happiness  of  their  married  life. 
Both  Agatha  and  Leslie  possessed  an  ardent 
love  of  children,  but  the  blessing  had  been 
denied  them.  Possibly  they  were  to  find  their 
children  among  God's  poor. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  Leslie 
drove  up  to  the  gates  of  Belton  Hall.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries  the  lodge-woman  told 
him  that  the  master  remained  much  the  same, 
and  directed  him  to  drive  to  the  stable-yard. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  found  his  way  to  the 
house,  and  was  first  met  by  Martin,  the  grey- 
headed butler. 

The  old  man's  anxious  face  brightened  when 
he  saw  Leslie. 

**  Mistress  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  sir. 
I  will  let  her  know  immediately." 

He  led  the  visitor  into  the  morning-room, 
and  drew  up  the  blinds.  All  looked  dreary 
and  deserted,  as  if  no  one  had  sat  there  for 
days.     A  few   questions  and  answers   passed 
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concerning  Roger's  illness  ;  and  then  the 
butler  left  to  seek  his  mistress. 

Leslie  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
looking  out.  How  sad  to  think  that  the  master 
of  that  fair  home,  in  the  heyday  of  his  man- 
hood, should  be  stricken  down,  perhaps  to 
death.  Leslie  had  watched  by  more  than  one 
death- bed  in  the  past  week,  but  in  every  case 
there  had  seemed  comparatively  little  to  leave, 
much  to  gain.  And  yet,  might  it  not  be  so 
here  ?  As  this  home  exceeded  in  beauty 
anything  that  the  dwellers  in  blackened  and 
crowded  streets  could  picture,  would  not  the 
home  beyond  the  grave  as  far  transcend  what 
earth  can  show  of  loveliness  ?  and  would  it  not 
present  that  beauty  of  holiness  for  which  the 
immortal  soul  must  ever  long ! 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  to  find  Mrs. 
North  standing  at  his  elbow. 

The  sight  of  her  face  filled  his  heart  with 
pity.  She  was  very  pale,  her  eyelids  were  red 
and  hard  from  want  of  sleep,  and  his  experi- 
enced eye  could  read  that  her  sore  trouble  was 
rendered  yet  more  grievous  by  rebellion. 

However,  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  was 
pleased  to  see  him. 
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"It  is  good  of  you  to  come  so  quickly!"  she 
said,  in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice.  And  then, 
without  waiting-  for  a  reply,  she  continued, 
"  Come  and  see  him — if  he  knows  any  one  he 
will  know  you." 

Leslie  followed  upstairs  in  silence.  She 
took  him  into  a  dressing-room,  from  which 
opened  a  door  into  the  sick-chamber.  The 
door  was  fastened  back,  and  a  screen  stood 
before  it.  Mrs.  North  motioned  to  Leslie  to 
pass  in. 

""  He  is  there,"  she  whispered. 

Leslie  paused  to  let  her  go  first.  A  sharp 
spasm  of  pain  contracted  her  features,  and  she 
made  a  sign  of  refusal. 

He  bent  his  head,  and  entered  the  sick-room. 

The  windows  were  open,  but  they  were 
shaded  by  green  blinds  ;  and  it  was  a  few 
moments  before  he  grew  accustomed  to  the 
sombre  light.  By  the  bed  sat  the  nurse — a 
sister  from  St.  Mary's  Home  at  Hammerton — 
and  in  a  further  corner  of  the  room  was  a  man- 
servant. His  help  was  needed  at  times,  and 
he  had  proved  an  able  assistant,  for  he  was 
much  attached  to  Roger. 

Leslie  stepped  to  the  bedside. 
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For  the  moment  Roger  lay  quiet.  His  head 
was  wrapped  with  wet  cloths ;  the  flush  of 
fever  was  on  his  cheeks,  and  the  sunburn 
which  yet  tinged  them  prevented  his  face  from 
betraying  the  ravages  of  his  severe  illness.  He 
was  muttering  to  himself.  Becoming  conscious 
of  a  fresh  presence,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  Leslie,  but  with  no  gleam  of  recog- 
nition. Flinging  himself  round  he  stretched 
out  his  arms. 

"  Kate  !  Kate  !  where  are  you  ?  Why  don't 
you  come  to  me?  " 

Then  his  voice  grew  fiercer,  *'  Mother  !  " 
he  cried,  "you  are  keeping  her  from  me,  I 
know  you  are  !  How  dare  you  ?  I  will  never 
forgive  you  if  you  do — never,  never!  " 

He  lifted  himself  on  the  pillows,  and  his 
voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream.  Suddenly  a 
change  came,  and  he  fell  back  murmuring 
words  that  Leslie  had  to  bend  his  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

*' Poor  mother — poor  mother!  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !  Forgive  me  my  bitter 
thoughts  !  Teach  me  to  forgive  as  I  would 
be  forgiven  !  " 

Leslie  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  repeated  the 
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prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  The 
nurse  and  the  man-servant  knelt  too,  and 
Leslie's  well-known  voice  seemed  to  soothe 
Roger,  for  he  lay  quiet  and  looked  at  Leslie 
with  less  of  delirium  in  his  eyes.  With  the 
last  amen  his  eyes  closed,  and  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  his  loud  uneasy  breathing. 

For  some  minutes  Leslie  remained  in  silent 
prayer,  and  then,  rising,  gazed  at  his  friend 
with  a  full  heart.  Was  it  the  last  time  he 
should  see  him  in  life  ?  Would  he  never  again 
meet  the  light  of  health  and  reason  in  those 
dark  blue  eyes  ?  For  the  last  few  years  the 
men  had  been  as  brothers,  and  the  loss  would 
leave  its  own  peculiar  blank,  never  to  be  filled 
up  this  side  the  grave. 

Leslie  bent  down  and  kissed  Roger's  cheek, 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  tears  fell. 

Roger  opened  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
Leslie  thought  he  recognized  him.  But  he 
began  muttering  again,  and  still  it  was  the 
same  cry — 

''Kate!  Kate!" 

Leslie  saw  that  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  in  the  sick-room.  But  he  perceived  that 
with  his  friend's  mother  there  might  be  work 
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waiting  for  his  hand.      Sorrowfully  he  left,  to 
find  Mrs.  North  standing  at  the  door. 

She  did  not  speak  ;  but,  inviting  him  by  a 
gesture  to  follow,  led  the  way  to  a  sitting-room 
on  the  same  floor.  When  the  door  was  closed 
she  sat  down,  and  her  features  worked  with  an 
intense  pain. 

**  You  have  seen  what  I  have  to  bear,"  she 
said.  '*  My  son  is  dying;  and  I — his  mother 
— dare  not  approach  him.  My  presence  ex- 
cites him  to  frenzy." 

Leslie  looked  at  her  kindly  and  compassion- 
ately ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  no  time  to  gloss 
the  truth. 

'^  Is  there  no  cause  for  this,  Mrs.  North  ?  " 
he  asked.  '■'  Are  his  words  merely  the  ravings 
of  fever  ?  or  do  they  spring  from  occurrences 
in  the  past  which  have  weighed  upon  his 
mind?" 

"  And  if  so,  does  that  make  it  any  less  hard 
to  bear?  "  she  exclaimed,  vehemently. 

"Truly   it    does    not,"    said    Leslie,  sadly. 
*'  If  you  have  done  your  son  a  wrong,  as  his 
words  seem  to    imply,  then    indeed  must    his 
ravings  pierce  as  a  sword  into  your  soul  !  " 
Mrs.  North  trembled  with  agitation. 
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**  They  do — they  do,"  she  groaned. 

Leslie  walked  to  the  window ;  and  a  few 
minutes,  spent  in  deep  thought,  ensued  before 
he  spoke  again. 

"-  From  knowledge  I  have  gained  from 
Agatha,  and  now  from  Roger's  own  words,  I 
conclude  that  you  have  in  some  way  come 
between  him  and  the  woman  he  loves." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  long  ago.  Surely  It 
might  be  forgotten  now.  He  learnt  it  first 
from  her,  and  from  that  time  he  has  never 
been  the  same  to  me.  I  have  kept  my  promise. 
I  have  done  nothing  to  keep  them  apart  since 
she  became  a  widow !  " 

**  Can  you  not  make  reparation  for  the  past 
by  bringing  her  to  him  now  ?  Might  not  her 
presence  soothe  him,  even  in  his  delirium  1  " 

**  Dr.  Fleming  asked  me  that,"  said  Mrs. 
North,  almost  below  her  breath.  "  I  answered 
that  it  was  impossible." 

**  But  is  it  impossible  ?  " 

*'  How  could  I  bear  to  see  her  by  his  side; 
to  be  received  with  looks  of  love,"  cried  Mrs. 
North,  fiercely,  *' while  he  turns  with  aversion 
from  me — his  mother  ?  Has  she  not  come 
between  us  enough  already?" 
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**  Where  is  she  to  be  found  ?  "  asked  Leslie, 
pursuing  his  own  thought. 

*'  Here — at  Belton,  with  Mrs.  Stephens." 

**  Here !  "  said  Leslie,  startled;  **  and  you 
have  listened  hour  after  hour  to  your  son 
calling  for  her,  and  have  not  tried  to  gratify 
what  may  be  his  last  wish  ?  Have  you  any 
cause  to  believe  that  she  would  not  come  if 
you  asked  her  ?  " 

-No." 

Again  Leslie  paused  to  think. 

"  Mrs.  North,"  he  began  at  last,  "  you  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking — not 
merely  as  a  sincere  friend,  but  in  my  priestly 
office,  and  I  am  forced  to  speak  in  the  plainest 
words.  It  is  not  the  Kate  upon  whom  your 
son  calls  that  has  estranged  you  from  him. 
It  is  the  sin  of  jealousy  which  your  heart  has 
cherished — ^jealousy  of  another  woman  because 
she  is  the  one  whom  your  son  loves.  If  you 
would  know  peace  and  happiness  on  earth ;  if 
you  would  not  endanger  your  eternal  salvation  ; 
cast  this  sin  from  you  once  and  for  ever. 
Whether  your  son  lives  or  dies  it  is  a  plague- 
spot  that  must  embitter  your  life.  If  he  dies 
with  matters  as  they  are,  I  venture  to  predict 
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that  you  will  suffer  in  the  future  the  pangs  of 
unavailing  remorse.  Should  he  recover,  the 
barrier  you  have  raised  will  none  the  less  exist 
to  divide  you.  On  the  other  hand,  conquer 
yourself;  bring  the  woman  your  son  loves  to 
his  sick  bed;  let  him  recover  consciousness, 
even  were  it  but  to  breathe  his  last ;  and  you 
will  be  for  ever  rewarded  by  the  happiness  you 
will  have  brought  to  his  dying  hours.  And 
should  he  be  restored  to  health — as  Heaven 
grant  he  may  be — this  act  of  yours  will  bring 
renewed  confidence  between  you,  and  will  blot 
out  all  the  past.  Choose  now  between  the  two 
paths ;  in  a  few  days — nay,  in  a  few  hours,  it 
may  be  too  late  ?  " 

Mrs.  North  had  covered  her  face  with  both 
hands  while  Leslie  spoke,  and  when  he  ceased 
she  so  remained. 

At  length  she  looked  up,  her  face  ashy  in  its 
whiteness. 

**Stay  here,"  she  said,  **  till  I  return." 

Rising,  she  passed  through  a  door  into  her 
own  bedroom. 

Leslie  waited,  scarce  venturing  to  hope 
that  his  words  would  bend  that  strong  self- 
will.     The    minutes  seemed   like    hours    until 
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the  door  opened,  and  she  stood  before 
him. 

Her  face  was  more  haggard  and  worn  than 
ever,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a  mental  struggle 
of  no  common  severity. 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Leslie,"  she  said. 
*'  Were  Roger  to  die  without  my  making  the 
reparation  within  my  power,  I  should  never 
know  peace  again.  I  am  prepared  to  pay  any 
price  for  one  last  look  of  affection.  I  will 
even  do  your  bidding — though  you  little 
comprehend  what  you  are  asking — I  will  go 
myself  and  bring  Kate  Ferrars  to  his  bedside. 
If  she  refuse  to  come,  on  her  head  lie  the 
blame!  " 

'*  She  will  not  refuse,'^  said  Leslie,  as  all 
he  had  heard  of  Kate's  history,  and  all  he 
knew  of  Roger,  passed  rapidly  through  his 
mind.  '*  Thank  Heaven  you  have  so  decided j 
Mrs.  North.  Under  God  it  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  his  life." 

Then  Leslie  took  her  hand  in  his  warm- 
hearted way. 

"  Your  act  of  to-day  will  bring  its  own 
blessing — you  will  never  regret  it." 

*' I   do  not   know  how  that  may  be,"    said 
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Mrs.  North,  wearily,  *'but  it  shall  be  done.  I 
must  ask  you  as  a  favour  to  remain  in  the 
house  during  my  absence;  and  if  you  will  go 
now  and  tell  Martin  that  I  require  the  close 
carriage,  I  will  set  out  as  soon  as  it  is  ready." 


CHAPTER   XL 
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The  garden  at  the  Field  House  was  one 
which  did  not  display  its  richest  treasures  to 
those  w^ho  entered  by  the  front  door.  On  that 
side  of  the  no  use,  velvety  lawns  divided  the 
drive  from  the  adjacent  fields ;  fine  trees 
drooped  their  boughs  to  the  turf;  and  dense 
shrubberies  formed  a  pleasant  background. 

But  to  the  south  there  was  a  sunny  sheltered 
nook,  where  flowers  throve  luxuriant  and 
brilliant.  Protected  on  the  north  side  by  the 
centre  of  the  house  and  its  projecting  wings 
from  all  cold  blasts,  this  bright  little  garden 
was  enclosed  on  its  other  sides  by  a  low  wall. 
Ivy  and  flowering  creepers  smothered  the  wall, 
leaving  scarcely  a  sign  of  brickwork  to  be 
seen.  Flower-beds  were  massed  on  the  close 
green  turf;  rose  trees,  standard  and  dwarf,  were 
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in  profusion ;  a  gay  border  of  herbaceous 
plants  margined  the  wall ;  and  on  an  August 
day  it  would  have  been  difficult  anywhere  to 
find  a  richer  blaze  of  colour. 

A  narrow  passage  which  ran  from  the  front 
hall  terminated  in  a  door  opening  into  this 
garden.  The  dining-room  faced  that  way,  and 
the  drawing-room  upstairs  had  not  only  two 
windows  looking  upon  the  drive,  but  two  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  gay  flower-beds. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon,  save  for  the  slight 
shadow  cast  by  the  low  wall,  the  garden  was 
bathed  in  light ;  and  the  flowers  laded  the 
air  with  their  mingled  perfumes.  At  the  far 
corner  stood  an  arbour — latticed  and  creeper- 
covered — from  which  a  view  could  be  obtained 
of  the  many  flower-beds,  bright  with  their  red, 
their  white,  and  their  purple.  y 

At  the  moment  that  Leslie  was  standing  by 
Roger's  bed  two  people  were  sitting  in  the 
little  arbour — Kate  Ferrars  and  Charlie  North. 

A  week  of  intense  anxiety  had  robbed  Kate's 
cheek  of  its  colour,  and  the  dark  lines  round 
her  eyes  spoke  of  sleepless  nights.  And  yet 
after  the  first  irrepressible  burst  of  grief  she 
had  been  outwardly  collected  and   calm,    but 
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very  quiet ;  and  when  she  smiled  it  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Stephens  as  though  tears  would  have 
been  less  pathetic  than  her  smile. 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  kindness  itself,  and  did 
what  she  could  to  cheer  her.  But  in  face 
of  the  accounts  which  came  daily  from  the 
Hall  none  could  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Roger's  illness  was  of  the  gravest  nature.  ^ 

The  many  visitors  who  came  to  see  her 
were  not  among  the  least  of  Kate's  trials  ; 
still  she  never  refused  to  show  herself  to  the 
neighbours  and  acquaintances  of  bygone  days. 

But  the  one  event  to  which  she  looked 
forward  with  longing,  and  which  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  said  to  give  her  pleasure, 
was  the  daily  visit  of  Charlie  North. 

He,  poor  boy !  in  his  way,  suffered  as  much 
from  anxiety  as  Kate  herself.  When  Roger's 
illness  was  pronounced  of  a  serious  nature 
Mrs.  North  would  have  sent  Charlie  from  the 
house ;  but  he  implored  so  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  remain,  that  she  yielded,  though 
not  permitting  him  to  enter  the  sick-room. 

The  boy  found  himself  both  lonely  and 
miserable ;  until  one  afternoon  he  was  sent 
with   a   message  to    Mrs.    Stephens,    when  it 
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seemed  to  him  that  she  and  Mrs.  Ferrars  were 
ahnost  as  anxious  about  Roger  as  he  was 
himself.  From  that  time  he  went  every  day 
to  unload  his  heavy  heart,  and  tell  them  all 
that  he  could  gather  of  Roger's  condition. 

To-day  the  restlessness  of  anxiety  had 
prevented  Kate  from  sitting  in  the  house  ;  and 
she  had  gone  among  the  flowers,  trying  to 
employ  her  unquiet  hands  in  gathering  the 
faded  blossoms. 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  absent  in  the  village, 
and  when  Charlie  arrived  he  found  Kate  in  the 
garden.  She  left  her  flowers  to  listen  eagerly 
to  all  he  had  to  tell,  and  they  went  inside  the 
arbour. 

As  Kate  sat  on  the  rustic  bench,  her  fingers 
played  nervously  with  the  withered  blooms  in 
her  basket,  and  the  boy  flung  his  arms  upon 
the  table  and  buried  his  face  upon  them.  At 
last,  looking  up,  he  shook  back  his  dark  hair 
with  an  impatient  gesture. 

**  Oh !  Mrs.  Ferrars,"  he  exclaimed,  '*it 
would  not  be  half  so  bad  if  Aunt  Sophia  would 
only  let  me  see  Roger.  I  have  asked  her 
again  and  again,  but  she  won't.  I  know  he 
would  like  to  see  me,  and  I  could  be  of  some 
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use.  How  would  he  have  reached  home,  I 
should  like  to  know,  if  I  had  not  been  there  to 
take  care  of  him  ?  He  was  ever  so  bad  the 
last  day,  and  he  said  that  I  was  a  capital  nurse. 
It's  just  like  her  !  And  I  cannot  get  to  him 
without  her  knowledge,  for  she  sits  in  the 
dressing-room  all  day,  and  the  other  door  is 
fastened." 

**  Why  does  she  sit  in  the  dressing-room  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  surprised. 

**  Why  ?  oh  !  to  be  as  near  him  as  she  can, 
I  suppose." 

*'But  she  would  be  nearer  to  him  in  the 
room." 

*'  Ah  !  but  she  dare  not  go  in." 

*^  Dare  not !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  It  makes  Roger  fifty  times  worse  directly 
he  sees  her — Robert,  who  is  helping  to  nurse 
him,  told  me  so ;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  she  won't  let  me  go  in.  Robert 
says  he  does  not  mind  anyone  else,  only  her." 

Kate's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*' Poor  Mrs.  North!  " 

**  Whenever  I  have  been  near  enough  to 
hear,  he  has  shouted  out  something  about  his 
mother — I  can't  make  out  what  it  is  that  he 
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says.  And  then  he  cries  out  continually, 
*  Kate,  Kate/  " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Kate's  cheek,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  with  joy.  It  was  at  least 
a  happiness  to  know  that  even  in  his  delirium 
he  called  upon  her  name.  But  how  hard  to 
think  that  she  could  not  answer  to  the  call ! 
Her  breath  came  short  and  fast,  and  the  deep 
flush  died  away — to  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
than  common  paleness. 

The  boy  watched  her  curiously.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  that  her  name  was  Kate,  and 
he  was  about  to  say  so.  But  as  suddenly  a 
perception  of  the  truth  flashed  across  his 
mind,  and  in  his  turn  he  coloured  crimson. 

Then  awkwardly  and  hurriedly  he  changed 
the  conversation,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
incidents  on  the  Thames  which  had  preceded 
Roger's  illness.  This  was  an  oft-repeated 
theme,  but  one  to  which  Kate  lent  a  willing 
ear.  Anything  that  introduced  Roger's  name 
she  welcomed,  and  treasured  each  careless 
word.  Her  heart  thrilled  with  the  pleasure  of 
unselfish  love  as  she  perceived  how  Roger's 
brotherly — nay,  fatherly — kindness  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  cousin. 
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And  so  they  talked ;  or  rather  Charlie 
talked,  and  Kate  for  the  most  part  listened. 

An  hour  or  more  had  passed,  when  a  maid 
coming  from  the  house  advanced  towards  the 
arbour. 

*'  I  believe  some  tiresome  visitor  has  come," 
remarked  Charlie  ;  "  I  heard  carriage  wheels  a 
minute  ago." 

His  surmise  proved  correct. 

**  A  lady  has  called  to  see  you,  ma'am." 

^*  Are  you  sure  that  she  asked  for  me  ?  " 
said  Kate,  with  a  suppressed  sigh. 

**  Quite  sure,  ma'am.  She  said  Mrs.  Ferrars, 
and  didn't  ask  for  Mrs.  Stephens  at  all." 

^*  Do  you  know  who  it  is,  Phoebe?  " 

The  girl  was  a  new  servant.  All  the  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  her  were  strangers. 

**  No,  ma'am  ;  she  didn't  give  no  name,  and 
I  showed  her  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room." 

Kate  turned  to  Charlie. 

**  Mrs.  Stephens  will  be  home  directly.  Do 
not  go  until  she  returns,  for  she  will  like  to  see 
you.     Possibly  I  shall  not  be  long  away." 

She  crossed  the  garden  to  the  house.  Had 
she  known  whose  eyes  were  watching  from  the 
upper  window  her  step  could  scarce  have  been 
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SO  calm.  She  went  upstairs,  wondering  a  little 
who  the  visitor  might  be,  and  wishing  for  Mrs. 
Stephens.  For  a  moment  her  hand  rested  on 
the  door  as  she  tried  to  banish  the  weary, 
listless  feeling  of  indifference  for  all  save 
one. 

The  latch  yielded  beneath  her  hand,  the  door 
opened  noiselessly,  and  she  entered. 

By  one  of  the  far  windows  stood  the  lady. 
She  appeared  tall  and  thin,  and  was  dressed 
in  black.  So  much  Kate  saw  at  a  glance,  but 
her  face  was  turned  away. 

For  yet  another  instant  she  did  not  recognize 
her. 

Then  the  lady  turned. 

Every  vestige  of  colour  fled  from  Kate's  face. 
A  low  cry  of  astonishment — nay,  almost  of 
consternation — escaped  her  lips,  and  she  stood 
speechless  and  motionless.  Many  reasons  why 
Mrs.  North  should  come  to  her  flashed  through 
her  mind.  Roger's  delirious  cry  of  *'  Kate, 
Kate,"  still  echoed  in  her  brain. 

She  was  not  kept  long  in  ignorance. 

Mrs.  North  advanced,  v/ith  a  quick  and 
agitated  step,  and  grasped  her  unresisting 
hand.     Then  Kate  saw  how  haggard  was  her 
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countenance,  though  each  cheek  was  dyed 
with  one  deep  spot  of  hectic  colour. 

"  You  are  astonished  to  see  me,  Kate.  And 
no  wonder.  That  I  am  here  astonishes  my- 
self." 

Mrs.  North  paused,  and  her  eyes  scanned 
Kate's  features.  She  had  last  seen  her  girlish 
face  shadowed  by  its  first  sorrow — her 
father's  death.  Now,  it  was  that  of  a  girl  no 
longer.  It  was  into  a  woman's  that  she  looked. 
And  as  she  looked,  did  she  acknowledge  it  to 
be  a  face  that  once  loved  could  never  be  for- 
gotten ? 

She  made  a  painful  effort,  and  then  con- 
tinued,— 

**  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  I  must  tell  my 
errand  briefly.  Roger  loves  you — has  loved 
you  always.  Your  name  is  ever  on  his  lips- 
he  calls  for  you.  Once  I  did  my  utmost  to 
keep  you  separate.  Now  I  would  make  amends, 
and  bring  you  to  him,  that  at  least  he  may 
bless  his  mother  before  he  dies.  Tell  me,  will 
you  come  ?  " 

Kate's  heart  gave  one  throb.  She  looked 
not  into  the  future.  To  be  by  his  side — to 
watch  the  fl^^ht  for  life — this  was  all  she  asked. 
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For  sole  answer  she  took  Mrs.  North's  hand  in 
both  her  own,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Mrs.  North  winced  at  the  soft  touch,  and 
withdrew  her  hand  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

"  Do  you  mean  yes  ?  "  she  asked. 

Kate  trembled.  She  saw  in  a  moment  all 
that  her  answer  would  imply.  But  love  was 
stronger  than  her  woman's  pride. 

*' I  do,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

*'  Then  you  must  come  at  once.  I  will  wait 
until  you  are  ready.     Do  not  keep  me  long." 

Kate  closed  the  door,  and  crossed  the  landing 
to  her  bedroom.  While  doing  so  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Stephens  in  the  hall  below. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  began  putting  on  her 
things  with  trembling  hands.  She  was  almost 
ready  when  Keziah  came. 

*'  Keziah,  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Stephens  to 
come  and  speak  to  me  immediately." 

Without  a  word  Keziah  obeyed.  She  saw 
that  haste  was  urgent. 

Mrs.  Stephens  had  already  learned  that  Mrs. 
North  was  in  the  house,  and  had  been  closeted 
with  Kate.  One  word  from  Keziah  was  alone 
needed  to  bring  her  with  hurrying  feet  to 
Kate's  room. 
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When  she  saw  her  already  dressed,  she 
divined  the  truth. 

"•  Kate  !  "  she  exclaimed,  **  has  Mrs.  North 
come  to  take  you  to  Roger?  " 

-Yes." 

^*  Wonders  of  wonders!"  said  Mrs.  Stephens, 
almost  breathless  with  excitement.  ''  Hence- 
forward I  shall  believe  that  she  has  some  true 
affection  for  her  son." 

*'  Mrs.  Stephens,  tell  me  !  Do  you  think 
that  I  ought  to  go?  " 

*'  Of  course  you  must.  Why  should  you 
not?" 

Then  Mrs.  Stephen's  took  Kate's  hands  and 
looked  at  her  affectionately. 

**  There  can  be  only  one  objection  to  your 
going.  When  he  recovers,  but  one  sequel  is 
possible.  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  as 
to  that^  go  by  all  means." 

Kate  crimsoned. 

**  Don't  speak  to  me  so,"  she  implored,  with 
a  deprecating  gesture.  "  You  make  me  shrink 
from  going.  Let  me  go  to  him  as  his  old 
friend — his  sister.  Surely  it  is  not  strange 
or  wrong  that  I  should  be  there  I  But  in 
any  case,  I  must  go.     I  cannot  refuse." 
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Mrs.  Stephens  kissed  her. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  don't  suppose  you  can.  I 
will  see  that  Keziah  follows  with  all  you  want." 

*'  But  I  shall  return  here  to-night." 

*'  No,  you  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  quietly, 
*'  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow." 

Then  Kate  hurried  to  Mrs.  North. 

Mrs.  Stephens  kept  in  the  background  until 
the  carriage  had  driven  away.  Going  down- 
stairs she  found  Charlie,  with  an  expression  of 
such  bewilderment  that,  full  as  her  heart  was, 
she  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  No  wonder  you  look  astonished,  my  boy. 
When  Roger  gets  better  I  think  you  will  have 
another  lady  at  the  Hall." 

''  Then  she  is  the  Kate  for  whom  Roger  has 
been  calling  !  "  exclaimed  Charlie.  "  Oh  dear  ! 
if  Roger  would  only  get  well  and  marry  her, 
and  Aunt  Sophia  would  go  away  somewhere, 
how  jolly  it  would  be  !  " 

The  drive  to  the  Hall  was  a  strange  and 
painful  one.  Few  words  passed  between  Mrs. 
North  and  Kate ;  and  whenever  the  latter 
glanced  at  her  companion's  face  it  seemed  like 
a  mask.  She  dared  not  yield  to  the  longing 
which  she  felt  to  throw  her  arms  round  Roger'f 
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mother,  that  they  might  weep  and  pray  to- 
gether. 

And  so  the  drive  was  accomplished  almost 
in  silence.  And  the  feelings  which  filled  Kate's 
breast  were  so  intense  that  she  seem^ed  without 
sensation  until,  standing  by  the  bedside,  she 
answered  Roger's  cry  for  *'  Kate,  Kate  !  " 

**  I  am  here,  Roger." 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  knew  her, 
but  her  presence  soothed  him.  In  his  most 
violent  paroxysms,  if  she  spoke  or  touched 
him  he  was  quieted,  and  he  would  take  from 
her  hand  food  or  medicine  that  he  rejected 
violently  if  offered  by  another.  He  still  called 
upon  her  name — but  not  so  often,  or  so  wildly 
as  before. 

And  so  Kate  took  her  place  in  the  sick-room. 
Mrs.  North  only  interfered  to  insist  upon  her 
leaving  it  for  meals,  and  at  night,  when  she 
sent  her  to  bed.  But  not  unfrequently  she 
was  summoned  again.  For  with  night  the 
delirium  increased,  and  his  ravings  became 
wilder  and  more  incoherent ;  and  sometimes 
the  nurse  required  Kate's  presence  when 
remedies  had  to  be  applied. 

As   time    went   on,    the   periods   of  stupor 
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became  longer.  The  moments  of  fictitious 
strength,  given  by  the  fever,  were  followed 
by  increasing  weakness.  And  when  he  lay 
with  closed  eyes  and  heavy  breathing,  Mrs. 
North  would  venture  to  the  bedside,  and  sit, 
hour  after  hour,  with  her  eyes  never  wandering 
from  his  face. 

Days  passed,  one  much  like  another,  and 
with  but  little  change  in  his  condition.  None 
but  those  who  have  watched  by  a  like  sick  bed, 
and  have  seen  the  life  of  one  most  dear 
trembling  in  the  balance,  can  measure  the 
anxiety  of  those  two  women.  And  as  day 
succeeded  day  and  their  hearts  were  overflow- 
ing with  one  longing,  one  prayer,  they  were 
drawn  each  to  each.  Almost  unknown  to  her- 
self, the  heart  of  the  mother  softened  towards 
her  fellow-sufferer  as  perhaps  it  never  could 
have  done  save  in  the  near  presence  of 
death. 

A  fortnight  passed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fever  without  any  material  change ; 
but  when  the  end  of  the  third  week  drew  near 
the  doctors  predicted  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand. 

The   day   had   been    hot   and   stifling,    and 
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heavy  thunder-showers  had  fallen  at  intervals. 
Now  the  sun  was  fast  sinking,  but  was  hidden 
by  banks  of  inky  rain-charged  clouds.  The 
window  stood  open,  and  to  the  west  the  green 
blinds  were  drawn  up  to  let  the  little  air  that 
was  astir  find  its  way  into  the  room. 

Roger  lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  had  so  lain 
for  some  hours.  The  previous  night  and 
morning  had  been  a  time  of  intense  anxiety. 
His  prostration  had  been  alarming ;  and  often 
the  watchers  had  feared  lest  each  breath  might 
be  his  last.  But  with  noon  had  come  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  at  length  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  Dr.  Fleming  had  seen  him  the  day 
before,  and  was  expected  again  ere  night. 
Dr.  Cuthbert  had  been  absent  a  short  time, 
and  had  just  returned  to  the  bedside.  The 
other  watcher  was  Kate,  for  the  nurse  was 
taking  a  much-needed  rest. 

Farther  away  sat  Mrs.  North.  Any  moment 
they  thought  that  Roger  might  awake,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  his  mother's  presence 
might  affect  him. 

All  knew  that  much  depended  upon  this 
awakening,  and  all  watched  for  it  with  sup- 
pressed anxiety 
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Kate  could  hear  her  own  light  breathing-, 
and  the  beat  of  her  heart.  For  the  last  hour 
it  had  seemed,  as  she  watched  and  listened, 
that  there  was  a  change  in  Roger's  slumber  ; 
that  his  breathing  was  less  laboured,  his 
countenance  more  placid  and  at  rest.  Was 
she  deceiving  herself,  or  was  there  indeed 
cause  for  hope  ? 

The  sleeping  face  showed  most  plainly  the 
ravages  of  illness.  The  fever  flush  had  died 
away  leaving  it  pale  and  gaunt.  Usually 
Roger  wore  only  a  moustache,  but  the  dark 
hair  had  grown,  making  his  hollow  cheeks  to 
appear  yet  paler.  And  his  brow  looked  more 
massive  now  that  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
had  become  so  long  and  thin. 

But  all  these  were  changes  which  increased 
Kate's  tenderness  for  him  she  loved. 

From  where  she  sat  she  could  see  the 
western  sky  through  the  open  window.  A 
gleam  of  sunlight  made  her  turn  towards  it. 
The  setting  orb  had  pierced  through  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  thick  clouds,  and  was  throwing 
a*  golden  glow  upon  the  round-topped  oak 
trees  in  the  park.  For  a  moment  it  shone 
bright  and  glorious,    then  faded  slowly,    and 
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heavy  raindrops  fell  pattering  on  the  shrubs 
below. 

She  turned  again  to  Roger.  A  slight 
movement  of  his  features  told  that  he  was 
about  to  wake.  She  looked  towards  Dr. 
Cuthbert — he,  too,  had  seen  the  change. 

She  rose  and  stood  by  the  bed,  waiting  the 
event  with  beating  heart.  Roger's  eyelids 
quivered,  then  opened  wide,  and  he  looked 
towards  her. 

*'  Kate  ! — am  I  dreaming  ?  is  that  you  ?  " 

The  voice  was  low  and  weak,  but  it  was  his 
natural  voice  ;  the  eyes  that  met  hers  were  clear, 
no  longer  fever  bright. 

*'  It  is  I,  Roger;  you  have  been  ill,  I  have 
been  helping  to  nurse  you." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  look  that  made 
her  heart  beat  wildly.  But  she  put  a  strong 
control  upon  herself;  and,  taking  the  glass 
that  Dr.  Cuthbert  offered,  held  it  to  Roger's 
lips  with  a  steady  hand. 

**  Where  am  I,  Kate? — have  I  been  long  ill? " 

**  You  are  at  home,  but  you  were  moved  from 
your  own  room  when  you  were  unconscious. 
You  have  been  ill  more  than  three  weeks." 

* '  Ah !    I    remember   returning    home    with 
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Charlie.  How  good  of  you  to  come  and  nurse 
me!" 

**  Your  mother  brought  me." 

*'  My  mother  !  "  and  a  peculiarly  happy  smile 
lighted  Roger's  face.  *'  My  mother  !  Where 
is  she?" 

*^Here;"  and  Kate  motioned  Mrs.  North 
to  come. 

Another  moment,  and  Mrs.  North  had  clasped 
her  son's  hand  ;  and  Kate,  as  she  left  the  room, 
heard  the  low  cry,  wrung  from  her  heart — 

*'  Thank  God— thank  God  !  " 

When  Kate  reached  her  room,  the  clouds 
had  once  more  broken.  The  sun's  rays  tinted 
each  falling  drop  with  prismatic  beauties,  and 
a  rainbow,  with  perfect  arc,  spanned  the 
eastern  sky.  The  birds,  roused  by  the  last 
gleam  of  sunshine,  sang  loudly  their  evening 
hymn,  and  their  glad  notes  found  a  w^elcome 
echo  in  Kate's  heart.  She,  too,  poured  forth 
an  earnest  song,  and  then  came  a  flood  of 
happy  tears. 

But  after  a  while,  and  wearied  by  emotion, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed.  She  meant 
to  listen  for  Dr.  Fleming's  arrival,  and  learn 
from  his  lips  the  confirmation  of  her  hopes. 
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But  nature  was  worn  out.  She  had  barely 
slept  for  many  days  and  nights,  and  now  that 
the  great  strain  was  removed  sleep  would  have 
the  mastery.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  slumber  as  deep  and  calm  as 
that  of  a  young  child. 

When  she  awoke  candles  were  lighted  on 
the  table,  and  Keziah  stood  by  the  bed.  For 
a  moment  she  could  not  remember  what  had 
happened.  Then  she  was  frightened  by  the 
sight  of  Keziah's  face,  wet  as  it  was  with 
tears. 

^'  Keziah,  tell  me,"  she  cried, — '*you  have 
bad  news." 

But  Keziah's  tears  were  tears  of  joy.  The 
faithful  maid  had  watched  and  shared  each 
pang  that  her  mistress  suffered  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

*'  No,  ma'am,  no,"  she  answered,  quickly. 
'•'•  Good  news — Mrs.  North  came  herself  to  tell 
you,  but  you  were  asleep,  and  she  bid  me  say 
as  soon  as  ever  you  awoke  that  Dr.  Fleming 
has  no  more  fear  for  Mr.  North." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AT    LAST. 

From  the  moment  that  Roger  awoke  to 
consciousness,  his  recovery  was  slow,  but 
progressive.  To  Mrs.  North  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  been  given  back  from  the  grave.  She 
could  not  endure  to  be  absent  from  his  side. 
The  anguish  which  she  had  suffered,  when 
keeping  out  of  sight  during  his  delirium,  was 
now  compensated  by  the  tender  affection 
which  he  showed  towards  her.  Never  since 
the  days  of  his  Infancy  had  her  maternal  love 
revealed  itself  so  plainly;  never  since  that 
time  had  he  seemed  so  completely  hers. 

And  yet  from  the  first  she  recognised  the 
special  cause  to  which  she  owed  this  love  and 
gratitude.  She  remembered  that  henceforward 
another  would  have  an  equal,  and  even  greater, 
claim  upon  his   love.     She  had  made  up  her 
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mind  that  it  must  be  so.  But  her  heart 
shrank  from  the  consummation  of  her  self- 
sacrifice.  She  had  brought  Kate  to  him 
when  he  was  yet  unconscious.  Could  she 
bring  them  together  again  knowing  what 
must  follow  ?  No  !  the  future  was  theirs  ;  but 
for  a  few  days,  at  least,  she  must  have  sole 
possession  of  her  son.  But  she  did  not  fail 
to  notice  how  eagerly  Roger's  eyes  turned 
towards  the  door  at  the  slightest  sound,  nor 
the  look  of  disappointment  that  inevitably 
followed. 

So  passed  the  first  and  second  day.  ^'A 
few  more,"  she  thought,  **  and  he  will  be 
stronger  to  bear  an  interview,  and  then  I 
will  bring  her."  But  she  waited  too  long, 
and  Roger  was  the  first  to  speak. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Mrs. 
North  happened  to  be  in  his  room,  and  they 
were  alone  together.  Her  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  the  real  improvement  that  she 
perceived  in  his  strength.  It  was  with  some- 
thing like  a  pang  that  she  acknowledged  it  to 
be  so.  "  For  after  to-morrow,"  she  thought, 
**  there  can  no  longer  be  any  further  delay, 
and  he  must  see  Kate." 
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Suddenly  Roger  spoke. 

''  Mother,"  he  said. 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

**  Come  here,"  he  continued,  **  come  close 
to   me.     I  want   to   speak  to  you." 

She  rose,  and  went  to  him,  and  he  took 
her  hand. 

''  Mother,  is  Kate  still  in  the  house?  " 

''  Yes." 

He  gave  a  faint  sigh  of  relief,  and  looked 
into  her  face  with  a  grateful  smile. 

*^  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  bring  her  !  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  It  has  been  almost 
happiness  enough  to  lie  and  think  of  it.  But 
I  want  something  more,  mother^I  want  you 
to  bring  her  now.  I  know  I  ought  not  to  be 
impatient,  but  I  cannot  wait  any  longer.  I 
must  see  her.  I  inicst  learn  if— — "  his  voice 
trembled  and  he  broke  off.  Then  he  spoke 
yet  more  eagerly,  *'  You  will  bring  her  to  me  ? 
I  like  to  think  that  you  should  do  so." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Mrs.  North,  and  her 
voice  also  trembled. 

**  Mother,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  face, 
wistfully,  "  this  time  you  will  not  refuse  me 
your  blessing?  " 
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She  bent  over  him,  and  touched  his  fore- 
head with  her  lips. 

*'  May  God  grant  you  this  and  every  other 
happiness,  my  son.  None  knows  better  than 
your  mother  how  fully  you  deserve  them." 

She  could  say  no  more.  All  her  strong  will 
was  needed  to  keep  back  the  feeling  so  long 
pent  up. 

But  he  put  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
kissed  her  as  he  had  never  done  since  he  was 
a  little  child. 

The  tears  were  gathering  in  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  to  remain  longer, 
and,  without  saying  more,  disengaged  herself, 
gently,  from  his  embrace. 

Whatever  these  two  days  had  been  to  Mrs. 
North,  they  had  proved  a  time  of  torture  to 
Kate.  After  Roger  recovered  consciousness 
she  would  not  go  to  his  room  unasked.  She 
waited  for  a  summons,  and  no  summons 
came.  As  long  as  she  had  watched  by  him 
she  had  had  no  thought  beyond.  But  with 
anxiety  removed  and  leisure  to  think,  the 
strangeness  of  her  position  became  almost 
insupportable.  Once  more  she  felt  sure  that 
Roger's    feelings    had    changed   to    brotherly 
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regard ;  that  his  calling"  upon  her  name  in 
his  delirium  was  but  a  memory  of  old  times, 
and  no  more  real  test  of  his  present  feelings 
than  the  dislike  he  had  evinced  towards  his 
mother.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  would  he 
not  have  asked  for  her  at  once  ?  And  after 
what  had  happened  it  was  not  likely  that  his 
mother  would  refuse  to  take  her  to  him. 

As  this  idea  grew,  she  desired  above  all 
things  to  leave  the  house.  She  shrank  from 
the  thought  of  seeing  Roger,  for  fear  lest  she 
might  betray  herself.  And  were  he  to  discover 
that  feelings  far  deeper  than  those  of  a  sister 
had  brought  her  to  his  side,  what  then  ? 
Would  it  bring  an  avowal  of  the  love  that 
she  longed  to  hear  ?  It  might  be  so ;  but 
unless  that  love  were  to  be  offered  freely  and 
spontaneously,   as  of  old,  she  desired   it  not. 

And  yet  Kate  w^as  unwilling  to  leave  without 
speaking  to  Mrs.  North,  and  to  do  this  Mrs. 
North  had  given  her  no  opportunity.  She 
had  hinted  to  Mrs.  Stephens  her  desire  to 
return  to  the  Field  House,  but  that  lady 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  would  remain  where  she 
was. 
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And  so  once  more  Kate  was  thrown  for 
companionship  upon  Charlie  North.  He  was 
in  the  highest  spirits  directly  he  knew  of  the 
change  in  Roger  for  the  better ;  and,  after 
the  loneliness  of  the  house  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  Kate  an 
available  companion.  Privately  he  thought  it 
strange  that  as  soon  as  Roger  recovered 
consciousness  she  should  no  longer  go  to  his 
room.  For  his  own  part  he  considered  her 
much  more  to  be  desired  as  a  nurse  than  his 
aunt.  However,  he  had  arrived  at  years  of 
sufficient  discretion  to  make  no  remark,  but, 
according  to  his  ideas,  the  actions  of  grown- 
up people  were  often  most  unaccountable. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  August,  and  Charlie's 
mind  ran  upon  partridges.  He  was  to  go 
out  with  the  keeper  on  the  ist,  and  already 
this  morning  had  been  for  a  last  look  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  finest  coveys. 
Returning  to  the  house,  he  went  to  the 
morning-room  window,  and  looked  in. 

*'  Are  you  there,  Mrs.  Ferrars  ?  "    he  asked. 

She  was  there,  and  his  coming  roused  her 
from  her  painful  meditations.  Her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  idea  of  seeking  Mrs.  North, 
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and  telling  her  that  she  must  leave  the  next 
day.  She  could  not  remain  any  longer.  The 
date  of  her  promised  visit  to  Mary  was  draw- 
ing near,  and  what  excuse  could  she  make  for 
delay  ?     No  !  she  must  leave   to-morrow. 

She  rose  and  came  to  the  window  when 
Charlie  spoke,  not  sorry  for  the  interruption. 

*' Isn't  it  a  pity  that  Roger  is  not  well 
enough  to  come  out  to-morrow?  We  shall 
have  the  best  sport  we've  ever  had  on  the 
I  St.  I  have  spotted  three  coveys  of  fourteen 
and  five  of  ten  this  morning.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  they  cannot  be  kept  for  him.  But  Aunt 
Sophia  wants  some  birds.  They  are  just  the 
very  thing  for  Roger  now  he  is  getting  better, 
are  they  not,  Mrs.  Ferrars  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  and  she  envied  the  boy 
for  being  able  to  do  him  even  this  small 
service. 

'•'  Robinson  means  to  keep  clear  of  the  best 
spots.  We  shall  not  go  near  the  forty  acres 
or  Brierly  Farm.  We  intend  to  take  the  out- 
sides  first.  But  the  birds  are  so  plentiful  this 
year  that  there  is  no  fear  of  our  not  getting 
a  good  bag.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
be  before  Roger  can  carry  a  gun?  " 
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**  I  don't  know,"  said  Kate,  a  little  sadly. 
'*  A  long  time,  I  am   afraid." 

*'  What  a  pity  !  The  birds  will  get  wild. 
He  will  lose  all  the  best  sport.  I  say,"  added 
Charlie,  **  don't  you  think  I  might  see  him 
tomorrow,  after  I've  been  out?  It  would  do 
him  a  lot  of  good  to  hear  about  the  sport 
we've  had.  Perhaps  you  will  see  him  to-day, 
and  then  mind  you  tell  him  to  ask  for  me." 

Kate  coloured. 

'^  I  will  tell  your  aunt,  Charlie." 

The  door  opened,  and  both  turned  in  time 
to  see  Mrs.  North  enter. 

**  There,  you  can  ask  her  now,"  whispered 
Charlie;  and  he  went  off  whistling. 

Kate's  heart  beat  quickly.  The  opportunity 
had  come  sooner  than  she  expected.  She 
must  summon  all  her  courage  to  say  what 
she  wished.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  Mrs. 
North,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
been  downstairs  except  for  meals.  Then, 
looking  into  her  face,  Kate  fancied  she  saw 
traces  of  recent  agitation.  A  sudden  alarm 
seized  her  lest  anything  should  have  gone 
wrong  with  Roger.  But  her  tongue  was  tied, 
and  she  could  not  ask. 
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Mrs.  North  came  slowly  and  quietly  to  the 
window.  For  one  moment  she  gazed  on  the 
sunny  prospect  of  garden,  and  park,  and 
wooded  hills  beyond.  Then  she  turned  to 
Kate. 

*'  Roger  wants  you  to  go  and  sit  with  him 
a  little  while." 

Kate's  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  Did 
this  mean  anything  beyond  the  simple  request? 
Mrs.  North's  manner  was  so  quiet  that  It  gave 
her  no  clue. 

"  It  Is  such  a  fine  morning,"  continued  Mrs. 
North,  "  that  I  have  told  Sister  Bertha  she 
must  go  out  for  a  walk.  Roger  is  so  much 
better  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  take  sole 
charge.  Will  you  come  now,  or  would  you 
rather  wait  until  a  little  later?  " 

"  I  will  come  now,"  said  Kate. 

She  rose  as  in  a  dream,  and  followed  Mrs. 
North.  All  remembrance  was  gone  of  what 
she  had  meant  to  say. 

Then,  without  exchanging  another  word, 
they  reached  the  dressing-room,  and  the 
Sister,  hearing  them,  came  from  within, 
and  gave  Kate  a  few  directions  about  what 
Roger  might  need  during  her  absence.     Mrs. 
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North  waited  a  moment,  and  then  turned  to 
leave. 

*'Are  you  not  coming  in?"  Kate  found 
voice  to  ask. 

'*  No,"  said  Mrs.  North,  quietly,  **you  can 
go  by  yourself;  he  is  expecting  you." 

Kate's  colour  came  and  went.  But  it  was 
no  time  to  hesitate,  and  she  passed  into  the 
inner  room. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  see  that  Roger  lay 
with  closed  eyes,  whether  asleep  or  not  she 
could  not  tell.  She  took  a  seat  at  a  little 
distance,  and  tried  to  compose  her  throbbing 
pulses.  After  the  first  glance  she  dared  not 
look,  but  sat  with  her  hands  tight-clasped, 
and  her  eyes  resting  on  the  ground.  Even 
then  she  reasoned  with  herself — "  It  is  only 
natural  he  should  wish  to  see  me."  There 
had  been  nothing  in  Mrs.  North^s  manner 
to  justify  her  in  expecting  more. 

At  last  Roger  made  a  slight  movement, 
and  she  heard  him   softly  breathe  her  name, 

*^Kate!" 

She  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met.  In  an 
instant  all  doubt  lest  he  did  not  love  her  fled 
— she  knew  that  he  did. 

VOL.  III.  14 
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**  Kate,"  he  repeated,  as  though  he 
delighted  to  dwell  upon  her  name,  ''  I  would 
ask  you  something.  Do  you  know  that  your 
coming  to  me  when  I  lay  insensible  has  given 
me  hope  ?  Nay,  rather,  the  hope  was  there 
before.  It  first  dawned  when  I  met  you  on 
the  Thames.  If  I  am  mistaken — if  it  was  only 
your  sisterly  kindness  that  brought  you — say 
so,  I  can  bear  it,  and  will  trouble  you  no 
more  by  word  or  look.  But  if  not,  tell  me, 
darling,  is  the  love  that  I  have  waited  for  so 
long  now  really  mine?" 

At  first  his  voice  was  calm,  as  though  under 
a  strong  control ;  but,  ere  he  ended,  it  became 
tremulously  eager,  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hand. 

She  drew  near  and  clasped  it  in  her  own  ; 
then,  bending  down,  she  laid  her  cheek 
upon  it. 

*'  Oh,  Roger  !  it  is, — it  has  been  a  long, 
long  time." 

*'My  own  darling — come  back  to  me  at  last!" 

Then,  with  what  little  strength  he  had,  he 
drew  her  to  him  ;  and  their  lips  met  for  the 
first  time  since  she   had  been  a  little  child. 
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When  Mrs.  North  left  Kate,  she  went  to 
the  same  sitting-room  to  which  she  had  taken 
Leslie.  She  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down, 
and  a  still,  strange  feeling  came  upon  her. 
The  moment  that  she  had  so  long  feared  and 
tried  to  avert  had  come  at  length.  She  felt 
like  one  who  has  had  a  long  fight  with  an 
impending  fate.  Now  the  hght  was  over, 
and  fate  had  conquered,  resistance  was  at  an 
end ;  and  already  she  was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  almost  like  relief.  Leslie's  words  had 
not  been  needed  to  show  that  her  jealous  love 
had  created  a  barrier  between  herself  and 
Roger.  Conscience  had  whispered  the  same 
before.  She  had  known  that  by  acknowledg- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  his  other  love  she 
must  have  gained  more  than  she  would  have 
lost.  But  pride  and  jealousy  and  reserve, 
each  with  strong  hand,  restrained  her.  Since 
Roger  discovered  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
misleading  Kate,  she  had  suffered  an  amount 
of  self-torture  which  is  possible  only  to  natures 
strong  and  reserved  as  hers.  She  longed  to 
entreat  his  forgiveness — to  humble  herself 
before  him,  and  yet  she  could  not.  And  the 
tears  wrung  from  her  in  secret,  though  few, 
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were  bitter  beyond  words.  She  marked  each 
effort  on  Roger's  part  to  think  of  her,  to  be 
to  her,  the  same  as  formerly,  and  the  failure 
of  his  endeavours  planted  a  sting  most 
poignant  in  her  breast. 

And  now  she  was  humbled  to  the  dust 
because  she  had  let  the  time  pass  when  of 
her  own  free  will  she  could  have  made  atone- 
ment for  the  past.  Time  and  opportunity  had 
been  hers,  and  she  had  failed  to  grasp  them. 
Then  a  higher  Power  had  ordered  events  in 
such  a  way  that  she  had  been  forced  to  a 
submission  which  she  had  refused  to  attain 
of  her  own  accord.  But,  with  her  humiliation, 
had  come  a  clearer  vision.  Scales  seemed  to 
have  fallen  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  many 
things  in  the  past  as  she  had  never  seen  them 
hitherto.  Had  her  strong  powers  of  loving 
been  given  solely  to  be  a  torture  ?  No  !  the 
gift  was  good,  but  it  had  been  misused.  Her 
earthly  affections  should  have  been  raised  and 
purified  by  a  higher  love,  and  then  they 
would  have  proved  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 
But  her  love  had  been  self  centred,  self-seek- 
ing, and  ever  embittered  by  the  jealousy  that 
had   grown    alongside    with   it.      She    could 
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endure  no  rival  where  she  loved,  she  had 
desired  in  return  a  love  that  was  impossible, 
and  so  she  had  missed  the  love  and  happiness 
which  might  have  fallen  to  her  lot. 

And  this  same  jealousy  had  ever  distorted 
her  mental  vision.  Years  ago  she  had  justified 
her  interference  between  Kate  and  Roger  by 
the  estimate  which  she  had  formed  of  Kate's 
character.  Now  she  knew  that  estimate  to  be 
unjust ;  she  saw  her  more  as  she  really  was, 
and  was  forced  to  own  that  one  who  had 
recognised  so  loyally  her  rights  as  mother 
could  not  be  other  than  a  loving  and  unselfish 
wife  and  daughter.  Was  it  too  late  ?  Might 
she  not  by  demanding  less  receive  infinitely 
more  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  the  love  of 
her  children  and  her  children's  children  might 
yet  make  the  sunshine  of  her  declining  years  ? 

As  Mrs.  North  thought  of  these  things  her 
heart  softened.  Memories  of  the  past  arose. 
She  recalled  the  early  days  of  motherhood, 
and  her  hopes  and  dreams  for  each  infant  that 
had  nestled  in  her  arms. 

A  large  Indian  cabinet  stood,  in  the  room, 
and  presently  she  opened  its  carved  doors. 
No    hand    but    hers    had    ever    touched    the 
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treasures  It  contained — no  eye  but  hers  had 
ever  rested  on  them. 

Shelf  above  shelf  was  filled  with  things  value- 
less to  any  save  herself.  A  tiny  half- worn 
shoe,  a  little  golden  curl,  recalled  an  infant 
daughter,  who  had  not  lived  to  lisp  the  name 
of  mother.  And  many  a  relic  of  her  soldier  son 
lay  there — the  child's  toy,  the  school-boy's 
prize,  the  soldier's  medal,  a  dinted  sword, 
all  found  a  place.  And  as  she  gazed  on  these 
cherished  relics  arose  their  bright  faces,  their 
active  forms,  nor  dimmed  nor  aged  since  she 
gave  them  her  last  kiss  many  a  long  year  ago. 

Nor  was  her  living  son  forgotten.  Little 
gifts  he  had  brought  her  as  a  child,  packets  of 
school-boy  letters,  a  prayer-book  used  in  days 
gone  by, — these  spoke  of  him. 

Mrs.  North's  heart  was  full  ;  her  eyes  became 
dim  ;  she  closed  the  carved  doors,  and  left 
them. 

By  one  of  the  windows  stood  an  oaken 
prayer-desk,  and  on  it  lay  a  Bible.  She 
placed  her  hand  upon  the  book,  and  it  opened 
at  a  tear-stained  page  ;  and  on  that  page  were 
writ  these  words,  ''  And  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me." 
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Then  Mrs.  North  knelt  down,  and  remained 
with  her  head  bowed  upon  the  open  page. 

Presently  there  came  a  light  tap,  but  she 
did  not  hear.  Then  the  door  opened  gently, 
and  she,  without  rising,  turned  her  face,  all 
wet  with  tears. 

Kate  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  eyes  filled 
with  a  happy  light,  a  soft  flush  upon  her 
cheek. 

'*  Roger  wants  you,"  she  said,  timidly; 
"  will  you  not  come  to  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  North  rose. 

Then  Kate  moved  forward,  and  stretched 
out  her  hands  beseechingly. 

*'  Mother  !  won't  you  love  me  too  a  little  ?  '^ 

And  Mrs.  North's  tears  flowed  faster  as 
she  took  this  new-found  daughter  to  her  heart. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

RE-UNITED. 

One  morning,  that  same  September,  Barbara 
Ferrars  sat  with  a  pile  of  letters  on  her  lap. 
In  her  hand  she  held  one  that  seemed  to  give 
her  pleasure,  for  a  smile  played  about  her 
lips,  and  she  was  reading  it  a  second  time. 

She  was  still  the  guest  of  her  sister  Julia, 
but  no  longer  in  the  London  house.  When 
parliament  was  prorogued.  Sir  Leopold  had 
gladly  shaken  the  dust  of  London  from  his 
feet,  the  cares  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  city 
from  his  brow,  and  had  repaired  to  his  country 
seat. 

The  latter  was  a  beautiful  old  place  in 
Hampshire,  one  that  had  remained  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  same  family 
' — the  Mortons  of  Merton.  But  misfortune 
and  perhaps  imprudence  had  at  last  brought 
Merton   under  the  hammer,  and  Sir  Leopold 
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had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  stately  old 
mansion,  with  its  richly-wooded  deer-park  and 
many  acres  of  fair  country  beyond. 

The  house  was  filled  with  guests,  nominally 
brought  together  to  shoot  over  the  park  and 
manor.  Sir  Leopold  himself  was  not  a 
keen  sportsman,  but  there  were  men  on  his 
visiting  list  who  by  no  means  despised  the 
sport  that  the  estate  offered.  The  shooting 
season  was  a  convenient  time  for  repaying 
social  debts,  on  which  account  the  guests  had 
been  asked,  and  the  house  was  full.  The  week 
had  been  devoted  to  the  partridges  by  most 
of  the  men,  but  the  amusement  of  the  ladies 
had  not  been  forgotten.  Tennis  nets  stood 
invitingly  on  the  lawns,  rendezvous  were 
made  for  picnic  luncheons,  and  riding  and 
driving  excursions  were  initiated,  and  joined 
by  those  of  the  sterner  sex  who  were  no 
votaries  of  the  gun.  In  the  evenings,  music, 
dancing,  and  theatricals  forbad  all  ennui.,  and 
nothing  had  been  neglected  to  sustain  for 
Merton  the  reputation  of  a  popular  country 
house.  To-day  the  visitors  were  to  disperse, 
and  in  their  turn  Sir  Leopold  and  Lady  Isaac 
would    become   the    guests,    for   a   couple    of 
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nights,   of  a    county  magnate     some    twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  breakfast  hour  was  a  late  one,  and 
Barbara  had  been  up  and  dressed  a  long  while 
before  leaving  her  room,  to  which  her  letters 
had  been  brought  with  the  morning  cup  of 
tea. 

The  first  she  opened  was  from  her  mother. 
A  Reading  postmark  excited  her  curiosity,  for 
she  believed  her  mother  to  be  at  Brighton, 
where  the  family  still  resided.  What  could 
have  taken  her  to  Reading?  Her  interest 
and  astonishment  were  not  lessened  by  the 
perusal  of  four  closely-written  pages. 

Mrs.  Ferrars  wrote  from  the  house  of  her 
son  Frederick,  and  how  she  came  to  be  there 
happened  thus.  Whilst  riding  a  young  horse, 
Frederick  had  been  thrown,  and  received 
a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain.  When  he 
lay  insensible,  his  wife,  half  distracted  by 
anxiety,  remembered  the  meeting  with  Kate, 
and  what  she  had  said  of  his  mother's  desire 
for  reconciliation.  Without  delay,  she  sent  a 
telegram,  worded  in  the  most  alarming  manner, 
to  her  husband's  parents.  Even  if  Mr.  Ferrars 
had  wished  to  do  so,  he  would  have  found  It 
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a  difficult  task  to  keep  his  wife  from  answering 
the  telegram  in  person.  But,  whatever  his 
other  faults,  he  was  not  implacable.  Frederick 
was  his  eldest  son,  and,  up  to  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  had  always  been  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure.  Hardly  daring  to  hope  that 
they  would  find  their  son  alive,  and  doubly 
distressed  by  the  memory  of  their  long 
estrangement,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrars  hastened 
to  Reading.  There  they  found  Frederick,  ill 
indeed,  but  restored  to  consciousness,  and  no 
longer  in  danger.  Perhaps  in  their  hearts 
none  of  them  regretted  an  accident  which  had 
bridged  over  a  chasm  difficult  to  cross.  In  her 
letter  Mrs.  Ferrars  expatiated  at  length  upon 
the  charms  of  her  grandchildren,  and  even 
mentioned  her  daughter-in-law  in  terms  of 
approbation, 

Barbara  was  delighted.  "It  is  the  best 
possible  ending  to  a  rather  bad  business,"  she 
argued.  *' Mamma  will  be  ever  so  much 
happier.  Whatever  she  feels  for  her  daughters, 
the  warmest  corner  of  her  heart  is  kept  for  her 
sons.  I  must  tell  Julia  at  once;"  and  she 
started  up. 

Then   she  consulted  her  watch.     **  No,  she 
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will  not  be  dressed  ;  and  there  is  no  good  in 
hurrying  to  tell  her  news  that  she  will  not 
particularly  care  to   hear." 

And  Barbara  sat  down  again,  and  meditated. 

Her  views  of  life  differed  somewhat  widely 
from  those  of  her  family.  Gifted  with  an 
original  mind,  she  had  formed  her  own 
opinions  on  many  subjects,  and  did  not  blindly 
follow  those  among  whom  she  lived.  Possibly 
her  slight  deformity  and  bad  health  had  aided 
in  this.  She  had  early  perceived  that  it  could 
never  be  her  lot  to  shine  in  society  like  her 
handsomer  and  elder  sisters.  Consequently 
she  assum.ed  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  and  was 
led  to  criticise  and  condemn  that  in  society 
which  appeared  to  her  false  and  narrow.  Such 
a  tendency  would  naturally  have  made  her 
sour,  especially  in  a  home  like  hers.  But  at 
the  time  it  was  most  needed,  a  softening 
influence  came  in  the  love  and  admiration 
which  she  conceived  for  Kate.  From  her  she 
learned  to  look  upon  the  world  in  a  new  light, 
and  found  a  surer  standpoint  than  her  own 
crude  judgment  from  which  to  measure  right 
and  wrong.  Without  losing  her  originality, 
she   lost   her   bitterness.     Circumstances   also 
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tended  to  create  for  her  a  place  and  work. 
Her  sisters  being  married,  her  parents  ceased 
to  care  so  much  for  society,  and  she  was 
happy  and  useful  in  performing-  the  many 
duties  which  fell  to  the  sole  remaining 
daughter.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
she  valued  family  good- will  and  unity  far 
above  the  censure  of  the  world,  even  in  such 
a  case   as  Frederick's  mesalliance. 

**  How  glad  the  dear  Kate  will  be  when 
she  hears  of  her  share  in  this  reconciliation!'' 
thought  Barbara.  *'  I  must  write  and  tell  her 
about  it  to-day.  But  there  is  a  letter  from 
her,  too,  which  this  exciting  news  made  me 
almost  forget." 

Barbara  opened  another  envelope,  and  agam 
her  face  grew  bright  with  pleasure.  Then 
hardly  waiting  to  read  to  the  end,  she  hurried 
to  her  sister's  dressing-room. 

Julia  was  still  under  the  hands  of  her  maid, 
who  was  giving  a  few  last  touches  to  her 
toilette. 

*'  Why,  Barbara,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  she 
asked,  on  seeing  her  sister's  excited  face. 

**  I  have  two  letters,  with  such  news  !  you 
will  never  guess." 
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The  maid  left  the  room,  and  then  Julia 
turned  to  her,  but  with  only  a  half-interested 
air. 

*' Well  !  tell  me,  what  is  it?  '' 

"You  shall  hear — in  the  reverse  order  to 
that  in  which  I  read  the  letters,"  said  Barbara. 
*' This  one" — and  she  held  it  up — *'is  from 
Kate,  and — she  is  going  to  be  married !  " 

"Married!"  exclaimed  Julia,  fully  roused 
from  her  lethargy.     "  To  whom  ?  " 

^*  As  if  she  were  likely  to  marry  any  person 
but  one,"  replied  Barbara,  with  an  air  of 
superior  penetration.  "You  know  where  she 
is  staying.     Can't  you  guess?" 

"No,"  replied  Julia,  "I  know  no  one  at 
Belton.  It  must  be  some  old  acquaintance. 
Stay!  can  it  be  Mr.  North?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,  and  he  is  the  only  man 
I  know  of  good  enough  for  her.  I  fell  in  love 
with  him  myself  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  and 
he  improves  on  acquaintance.  It  seems  he 
has  cared  for  her  always — ever  since  she  was 
a  child.  But  I  knew  that  before,"  and  Bar- 
bara nodded  her  head  wisely.  "  You  know 
he  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  that  brought 
about   an   understanding,  and   they  are  to  be 
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married  as  soon  as  he  Is  well  enough  to  go 
to  church,  and  Kate  wants  me  to  be  at  her 
wedding.     Are  you  not  glad  too,  Julia?" 

Barbara  asked  the  question  a  little  doubt- 
fully ;  for  as  she  talked  many  shades  of 
expression  had  passed  across  her  sister's 
countenance,  and  that  which  remained  was 
not  a  happy  one. 

Julia  turned  away,  and  busied  herself  with 
putting  on  her  rings. 

'*Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad.  Kate 
deserves  to  be  a  happy  wife,  and  1  suppose 
that  will  be  her  lot.  But  don't  look  quite  so 
ecstatic  over  the  news  downstairs,  or  people 
will  think  it  odd  that  you  should  be  so  very 
charmed  by  the  marriage  of  your  brother's 
widow." 

*'  I  don't  care  what  people  think,"  said 
Barbara;  "it  is  not  an  ordinary  case.  She 
has  suffered  so  deeply  through  our  family  that 
it  is  only  common  generosity  to  rejoice  over 
the  happy  married  life  that  lies  before  her." 

Julia  sighed.  "  Poor  Sydney  !  "  she  mur- 
mured. 

*'  If  Sydney  knew,  he  ought  to  be  as  glad 
as   any   of    us,"    remarked    Barbara.      ''You 
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don't  wish  that  he  had  quite  broken  her  heart, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

*' No,  no,"  said  Julia,  quickly.  "You 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  glad — very  glad  for 
Kate's  sake.  I  have  myself  wished  something 
of  the  kind.  But  one  cannot  forget  the  past, 
and  what  might  have  been."  Then  she  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  He  and  I  both  made 
shipwreck  of  our  lives,  though  in  different 
ways." 

Barbara  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  then 
held  out  a  letter  that  had  been  enclosed  in 
hers. 

*'  Kate  has  written  to  you  also,"  she  said. 
"  And  now  I  must  tell  you  some  more  family 
news,  which  I  think  you  will  like  rather  less." 
And  Barbara  proceeded  to  detail  the  contents 
of  her  mother's  letter. 

Julia  received  the  information  with  no  great 
satisfaction. 

*'  Of  course  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
Frederick  again.  But  the  wife !  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Leopold  will  like 
me  to   visit  her." 

"  I  believe  he  would  not  mind." 

*'  Do  you  ?  "  said  Julia,  surprised.     '*  How- 
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ever,  it  Is  a  matter  for  consideration ;  and 
because  papa  and  mamma  have  acknowledged 
her  It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  all  to  court 
her  acquaintanceship." 

**  If  you  meet  her  at  home,  it  would  be 
rather  awkward  for  you  to  maintain  that 
attitude." 

**  Possibly,"  said  Julia;  then  she  added, 
"  How  like  Kate  to  meet  them  with  open 
arms  !  I  can  picture  her  doing  so.  All  the 
social  inconveniences  that  must  follow  would 
never  weigh  with  her  an  instant." 

"And   which    is    worth   the   most,"    asked 
Barbara — *'the    love   and    friendship   of  your 
nearest  relations,    or   the   opinions    of  people 
who  neither  care  for  you  nor  you  for  them  ? 
I  do  not  understand   you,    Julia.     You  are  a 
person     of    two    minds — one     who    has     not 
decided   with    which     stream    to    float.      You 
speak  bitterly  enough  at  times  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  society,  and   yet   you  are  a  slave  to 
its  opinions,  and  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of 
your   heart   for   fear   of  what   Lady   This   or 
Mrs.   That  will  look  and  say.     I  am    certain 
you  would  have  more  real  pleasure  In  meeting 
Frederick  again  than  you  derive  from    filling 
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your  house  with  people  who  often  only  seem 
to  bore  you." 

Julia  listened  to  this  tirade  in  silence. 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said,  returning- 
to  her  listless  manner.  **  I  am  a  discontented 
woman,  and  don't  know  what  I  want.  But  it 
is  nearly  breakfast  time  ;  leave  me  those  letters 
to  read  before  I  go  downstairs." 

Barbara  complied,  and  made  her  way  to 
the  breakfast-room.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
provoked  by  the  want  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  Julia  had  received  her  news  ;  but  this 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  her  face  was  unusually 
bright  as  she  mused  upon  the  two  subjects 
which  gave  her  so  much  pleasure. 

One  or  two  men  had  already  breakfasted, 
but  there  were  no  ladies  in  the  room.  Sir 
Leopold  had  but  just  entered. 

^*You  look  as  if  your  dreams  had  been 
pleasant,  Barbara,"  he  said,  kindly. 

**  Ah  !  but  I  have  had  something  better  than 
dreams,"  she  said,  archly.  **  I  have  had  some 
really  good  news." 

"  Indeed !  good  news  is  always  welcome — 
even  at  second-hand.     May  I  hear  it  ?  " 

Barbara  knew  that  he  liked  Kate,  and  told 
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him  of  her  engagement.  The  news  about 
Frederick  she  judged  would  be  best  left  for 
Julia  to  communicate. 

Sir  Leopold  was  amused  by  her  evident 
delight. 

*'  You  are  showing  a  new  phase  in  your 
character,  Barbara  ;  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
took  such  an  interest  in  matrimony." 

Barbara  flushed  a  little. 

*^  This  is  different  to  many  of  the  marriages 
one  hears  talked  about.  It  is  a  real  love 
affair,  worthy  of  any  romance.  He  has  loved 
her  for  years.  They  are  just  made  for  one 
another,  and  they  will  be  the  happiest  couple 
in  the  world  !  '' 

A  young  man,  named  Sinclair,  had  strolled 
to  the  window,  and  listened  to  Barbara's  last 
words.  He  happened  to  be  slightly  acquainted 
with  Kate,  and  Sir  Leopold  told  him  of  ths 
engagement.  He  was  a  barrister,  somewhat 
cynical,  and  had  cultivated  the  art  of  deprecia- 
tion. 

''  Ah  !  Miss  Ferrars,"  he  said,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  sneer,  "you  spoke  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  I  imagined  it  was  a  case  of 
love  in  a  cottage.      But  in  this  instance  the 
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charming  widow  has  looked  well  to  the  feather- 
ing of  her  nest ;  I  know  North  to  be  a  wealthy 
fellow." 

Barbara  trembled  with  indignation.  To 
hear  Kate  called  a  charming  widow  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  have  mercenary  motives 
imputed  to  her  was  beyond  endurance.  She 
scowled  at  the  offender,  and  turning  from  him 
scornfully,  spoke  to  Sir  Leopold, 

*'  You  know  her  better — and  won't  believe 
that  she  is  marrying  for  money.  I  despise  a 
woman  who  marries  for  money,  don't  you  ?  '* 

At  that  moment  several  ladies  entered  the 
room,  and  among  them  Julia.  Sir  Leopold 
saw  her,  and  a  cloud  came  over  his  brow ;  he 
bit  his  lip. 

''Yes,"  he  answered,  curtly,  ''I  do." 

Then  Barbara  would  have  given  worlds  that 
her  words  had  been  unsaid.  She  had  forgotten 
all  else  in  her  enthusiastic  defence  of  Kate. 

By  three  o'clock  all  the  visitors  had  de- 
parted, save  Barbara.  She  was  to  remain 
alone  at  Merton  during  the  two  nights' 
absence  of  Sir  Leopold  and  Julia.  This 
arrangement  was  not  unwelcome ;  she  was 
not  afraid  of  her  own  company,  and  promised 
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herself  some  delightful  hours — to  be  spent 
in  exploring  the  shelves  of  the  great  library. 
If  she  became  wearied  of  the  dead  and  desired 
to  hear  the  voices  of  the  living,  she  could  find 
congenial  companions  at  the  rectory. 

When  Julia  came  to  bid  her  good-bye,  she 
was  deeply  immersed  in  the  pages  of  an  old 
quarto ;  and  for  greater  convenience  was 
sitting  on  a  low  chair  with  her  knees  drawn 
up,  and  her  head  bent  down  over  its  pages 
— a  favourite  attitude  of  hers,  and  one  that  in 
school-room  days  had  frequently  incurred  the 
censure  of  her  French  governess. 

She  looked  up  as  her  sister  entered,  but  in  a 
dreamy  way,  that  showed  a  moment  or  two  was 
needed  to  recall  her  to  the  present. 

''Barbara,"  said  Julia,  a  little  sharply,  ''I 
have  but  a  minute  to  spare,  and  I  want  you 
to  attend  to  something  I  have  to  say." 

Then  Barbara  roused  herself  sufficiently 
to  perceive  that  Julia  looked  worried  and 
anxious. 

*'  I  am  listening — what  do  you  want  ?  '' 

Julia  went  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  her 
fingers  played  nervously  with  a  piece  of  china. 

'*  I  have  just  come  from  the  nursery,"   she 
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.said,  **  and  I  don't  feel  quite  easy  about  Leo. 
He  does  not  seem  as  well  as  usual.  Alsopp 
thinks  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  trust  my  own 
eyes  more  than  hers.  Go  to  the  nursery  oc- 
casionally while  I  am  away,  and  if  you  see  the 
least  necessity,  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  the 
doctor,  and  a  messenger  to  us." 

**  Of  course  I  will  do  that,"  answered 
Barbara.  ^^But  if  you  are  nervous  about  him, 
why  don't  you  stay  at  home  ?  " 

**  I  cannot.  This  is  our  first  visit  to  Lord 
Danesborough,  and  Sir  Leopold  would  not 
like  to  give  it  up." 

**  I  am  sure  he  would  give  it  up  at  once," 
exclaimed  Barbara,  ^*  if  you  told  him  you 
were  uneasy  about  the  child." 

**  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  said  Julia, 
in  a  strained  voice. 

'*  Because  I  know  he  loves  Leo  as  much  as 
you  do,  and  is  just  as  anxious  about  him." 

*'  How  do  you  know  ?  tell  me,"  and  Julia's 
face  became  very  white. 

**  He  goes  to  the  nursery  very  often  to  see 
him  ;  he  would  not  do  that,  would  he  ?  unless 
he  cared  for  him." 

Julia    had     turned     her    head   away,     but 
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Barbara  could  see  that  she  was  much  agitated. 
When  she  spoke  again  her  calmness  was  but 
assumed. 

'*  If  what  you  say  is  true,  all  the  more  reason 
that  I  should  not  disturb  him  by  my  foolish 
fancies.  Mind  you  do  not  mention  it,  Bar- 
bara, but  do  not  forget  what  I  have  asked.  T 
must  go  now — the  carriage  is  at  the  door  and 
Sir  Leopold  is  waiting." 

And  so  Barbara's  intended  studies  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  weight  of  responsibility  which 
rested  on  her  shoulders.  That  afternoon  and 
the  next  day  she  paid  several  visits  to  the 
nursery.  But  she  was  not  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  head  nurse,  who  resented  the  slightest 
interference  with  her  authority.  Barbara  could 
perceive  nothing  unusual  in  the  child.  He 
never  looked  well  to  her,  and  she  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  nurse,  and  think  that  Julia 
was  over-anxious. 

She  spent  the  second  afternoon  in  the 
library ;  but  the  day  turned  chilly,  and  she 
carried  her  work  to  Julia's  boudoir,  where  a 
fire  had  been  lighted.  The  room  looked 
cosier  than  the  spacious  reception-rooms 
downstairs. 
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But  before  long  she  was  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant. 

**  Mrs.  Alsopp  desires  to  see  you,  ma'am." 

**  If  she  is  there,  tell  her  to  come  in/'  said 
Barbara. 

The  head  nurse  entered  immediately.  Real 
anxiety  was  apparent  on  her  face. 

*'  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  come  to 
the  nursery,  miss.  I  am  afraid  that  Master 
Leopold  Is  not  well.  I  have  sent  for  the 
doctor  already,  and  I  hope  you  think  I  have 
done  right." 

Barbara  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  accom- 
panying her.  Even  to  her  inexperienced 
eyes  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  child  was 
unusually  ill. 

*'  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  doctor 
comes?"  she  asked. 

"-  If  he  happens  to  be  at  home,  miss,  he 
may  be  here  in  half-an-hour.  If  he  is  out, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell." 

**  Then,"  said  Barbara,  with  decision,  **  we 
will  wait  half-an-hour  on  the  chance  of  his 
coming,  but  a  man  and  horse  must  be  in 
readiness  to  take  a  message  at  once  to  Lady 
Isaac." 
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Before  the  half-hour  was  over,  or  the 
doctor  had  arrived,  the  child  was  alarmingly 
ill,  and  Barbara  wrote  a  hurried  line,  which 
a  groom,  mounted  on  one  of  the  fastest  horses 
in  the  stables,  was  soon  bearing  rapidly 
across  the  park. 

Some  five  hours  later.  Sir  Leopold  and 
Lady  Isaac  were  driving  through  the  gates 
of  Merton.  Julia  still  wore  her  white  satin 
dress,  and  diamonds  glittered  in  her  hair, 
for  the  summons  had  found  Lord  Danes- 
borough  and  his  friends  at  dinner,  and  she 
had  left  just  as  she  was. 

The  hearts  of  the  husband  and  wife  were 
equally  wrung  by  anxiety  and  sorrow,  yet  the 
barrier  between  them  was  so  complete  that 
they  might  have  been  perfect  strangers,  with 
no  interest  in  common.  The  grief  that,  if 
shared,  might  have  been  lightened,  each  bore 
alone  ;  and  the  few  words  which  passed  be- 
tween them  were  constrained  and  formal. 

The  night  was  cloudy  and  moonless,  but 
now  and  again  the  carriage  lamps  lit  up  Sir 
Leopold's  face  as  he  sat  rigid,  gazing  into 
the  gloom.  More  than  once  Julia  regarded 
him  with  words  trembling  on  her   lips  ;    but 
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his  countenance  was  set  and  troubled,  and 
each  time  she  turned  away  without  speaking. 

At  last  they  reached  the  house.  The  hall 
was  lighted,  and  servants  were  waiting  for 
their  arrival. 

**  How  is  the  child?"  asked  Sir  Leopold 
of  the  man  who  opened  the  carriage  door. 

*'Dr.  Wilson  is  here  to  speak  to  you,  sir," 
he  answered,  evasively. 

In  another  moment  they  stood  in  the  hall, 
and  the  village  doctor  came  forward  with  an 
air  of  mingled  concern  and  importance,  and 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Leopold. 

But  Julia  had  heard  enough.  She  turned 
and  sped  with  rapid  steps  up  the  wide  stair- 
case. Barbara  met  her  ere  she  reached  the 
landing,  and  would  have  spoken  ;  but  Julia 
pushed  her  aside  and  hurried  to  the  nursery. 

The  women,  assembled  at  the  door,  drew 
back  to  let  her  pass.  The  room  was  in  some 
confusion,  telling  of  remedies  hastily  applied  ; 
but  the  mother  advanced,  unheeding,  to  the 
little  bed,  and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  clasped 
her  dead  child  to  her  stricken  breast. 

Still  holding  it,  she  sank  on  a  chair,  and 
hung    in    mute    agony    over    the   little   face, 
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more  calm  and  happy  now  than  it  had  ever 
looked  during  its  brief  and  troubled  life. 
None  dared  disturb  her,  and  she  was  lost  to 
all  around.  She  did  not  raise  her  head  or 
notice  Sir  Leopold  when  he  came,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  at  her  and  the  child, 
before  he  turned  away. 

At  last  it  was  Barbara  who  ventured  to 
separate  her  from  the  lifeless  form.  For  an 
instant  she  resisted  ;  then  she  kissed  the  cold 
face,  passionately,  and  let  Barbara  do  her 
will. 

**  Come  away  now,  dear  Julia — come  to 
your  room." 

Julia  followed  mechanically,  but  before  they 
reached  the  door  she  paused. 

**  I  must  go  to  Sir  Leopold,"  she  said. 

Barbara  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  her, 
but  watched  her  anxiously  as  she  descended 
the  staircase.  The  house  was  still  lighted, 
and  going  towards  her  husband's  private 
room,  Julia  met  his  valet. 

**  Is  your  master  alone?  "   she  asked. 

**  Yes,  my  lady,  Dr.  Wilson  has  left, 
but "  and  the  man  hesitated. 

Julia  was  passing  on  when  the  man  said, — 
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**  Pardon,  my  lady,  but  he  just  desired  that 
no  one  should  disturb  him." 

She  motioned  him  aside,  haughtily,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  door.  It  was  bolted. 
Then  she  knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
She  knocked  a  second  time  more  urgently, 
and  Sir  Leopold's  voice  answered, — 

**  I  gave  orders  that  I  cannot  be  disturbed. 
I  can  see  no  one." 

**  It  is  I,"  said  Julia;   '*  let  me  come  in." 

For  yet  another  moment  she  had  to  wait 
before  the  bolt  was  withdrawn.  Then  she 
passed  in,  and  with  her  own  hand  closed  the 
door ;  for  Sir  Leopold  stood  as  if  he  did  not 
expect  her  to  detain  him  with  more  than  a 
few  words.  She  looked  at  his  face ;  it  was 
very  pale,  and  bore  traces  of  tears. 

**Do  you  want  anything?  "  he  said,  as  she 
did  not  speak.  *'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  ? ' ' 

^*Yes,"  she  answered,  impetuously,  '*  there 
is.  Do  not  shut  yourself  from  me,  do  not 
refuse  my  sympathy." 

He  looked  at  her  in  some  astonishment. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "    he  said. 

*'  Did  not  the  child  belong  to  both  of  us?  " 
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she  exclaimed.  **  Do  we  not  equally  feel  its 
loss  ? — is  not  my  heart  aching  for  your  grief 
as  well  as  for  my  own  !  Why  should  we 
grieve  alone,  when  if  we  loved  each  other, 
were  it  ever  so  little,  that  love  might  afford 
us  consolation  ?  " 

Sir  Leopold's  lips  quivered. 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Lady  Isaac. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  ever 
spoken    to  me  of  love." 

Julia's  arms  drooped  at  her  side  ;  she  hung 
her  proud  head. 

**  Yes,  I  know  it  is." 

Sir  Leopold  moved  across  the  room  with 
agitated  steps.  Then  he  turned  round,  and 
spoke  with   bitter  words. 

*^  Your  feelings  are  overwrought.  Possibly 
you  think  you  mean  what  you  say, — in  a  little 
while  you  will  forget  it.  A  woman  who  has 
married  for  money  requires  more  substantial 
comfort  than  her  husband's  love.  Yes,"  he 
continued,  pacing  the  room,  and  speaking  to 
himself  rather  than  to  her,  *^  I  am  many 
years  your  senior,  and  was  fool  enough  to 
believe  that  I  possessed  some  personal  quali- 
ties which  could  win   a  woman's  affection.    I 
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do  not  say  that  I  felt  the  ardour  of  a  boy*s  first 
passion,  but  I  was  sincerely  attracted  towards 
you,  and  was  prepared  to  love  you  truly; 
and  I  thought  too  highly  of  you  not  to  believe 
that  your  feelings  would  be  the  same.  We 
were  married,  and  what  did  I  find  ?  But  little 
penetration  was  needed  to  discover  that  you 
had  married  for  wealth  and  position — that 
for  me  you  possessed  no  other  feeling  than — 
indifference  !  '' 

Sir  Leopold  paused,  and  regarded  her 
keenly. 

**  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  this  was 
caused  by  some  prior  attachment.  But  let 
that  pass,  for,  to  do  you  justice,  I  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  your  conduct  in  that 
respect.''  Then  he  drew  a  long  breath  ere  he 
continued,  *^  I  am  not  a  man  to  cry  over  what 
cannot  be  helped.  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  ;  but  you  were  my  wife,  and  I  accepted 
my  position.  Yet  I  have  deeper  feelings  than 
you  have  cared  to  fathom.  Do  not  trifle  with 
them,  nor  talk  of  a  love  which  you  do  not 
feel." 

As  he  finished  he  sat  down,  and  leant  back 
in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  weariness. 
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Julia  had  remained  in  the  same  attitude — ■ 
listening  with  a  flush  of  shame,  and  now  the 
flush  paled,  and  she  raised  her  eyes,  which 
met  his. 

**  I  deserve  that  you  should  speak  to  me 
like  this,"  she  said,  meekly.  *' All  that  you 
have  said  is  true.  I  did  marry  for  wealth  and 
position ;  I  did  love  another  before  I  married 
you ;  and  I  chose  you  rather  than  him  because 
you  were  rich  and  he  was  poor.  I  hate  and 
despise  myself  for  what  I  have  done,  fully  as 
much  as  you  can  do  !  But,"  she  added,  with 
her  dark  eyes  flashing,  *'  is  change  impossible  ? 
Alas  !  I  know  by  bitter  experience  that  it  is  not. 
That  old  love  died  long  ago,  and  in  its  place 
a  new  and  far  deeper  one  has  risen.  Yes  !  I 
have  learned  too  late  to  love  you— you,  my 
husband  !  Can  a  woman  drink  any  bitterer 
draught  than  this  ?  to  love  where  she  is 
despised — where  she  has  forfeited  her  right 
to  be  loved  again  !  '* 

Her  voice  had  become  passionate,  and  in 
her  agitation  she  failed  to  notice  how  Sir 
Leopold's  expression  had  changed  while  she 
was  speaking.  He  watched  her  eagerly,  then 
half  rose,  and  then  sank  back  again. 
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She  advanced  a  step  towards  him,  and 
her  voice  grew  low  and  gentle. 

**  Leopold,  I  have  seen  how  you  loved  bur 
poor  little  one — Heaven  bless  you  for  it !  But 
he  has  been  taken  from  us.  Have  you  no 
love  left  that  you  can  give  his  mother  ? 
Would  that  you  were  stript  of  your  wealth, 
would  that  you  were  a  poor  man  !  then  I  might 
be  able  to  prove  the  depth,  the  reality,  of  my 
love!" 

Sir  Leopold  passed  a  hand  over  his  brow, 
as  though  scarce  able  to  comprehend  her 
words. 

She  stood  before  him,  satin-robed,  with 
jewels  sparkling  on  her  white  throat  and  in 
her  dark  hair.  But  the  deep  feeling  which 
possessed  her  imparted  a  grace  and  beauty 
far  higher  than  could  be  given  by  satin  or 
sparkling  gems. 

**  Julia,"  he  said,  tremulously,  **  do  I 
understand  aright  ?  Do  you  really  mean  what 
you  say  ? ' ' 

She  bowed  her  head  humbly,  and  he  saw 
the  great  drops  fall  one  by  one  down  her  pale 
cheeks. 

^'  I  do,  indeed  I  do  !  "  she  replied,  in  a  voice 
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half-choked  by  tears.  '*You  say  you  could 
have  loved  me  once;  is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  do  so  now?  '' 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  seized  her 
hands ;  and  then  she  raised  her  streaming 
eyes  to  his. 

'*  My  wife  !  "  he  said,  solemnly,  *'  Heaven 
knovvs   that  I   have  always   loved  you!" 

With  a  cry  of  joy  she  hid  her  face  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and  then  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart. 

And  so,  from  the  grave  of  their  little  child, 
a  happiness  that  they  had  never  conceived  as 
possible  grew  and  blossomed  for  Julia  and  her 
husband. 


VOL.  III.  16 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


UNTIL    DEATH. 


The  weeks  of  Roarer's  convalescence  were  v.o 
him  a  time  of  happiness  such  as  he  had  never 
known  before.  She  whom  he  had  loved  as 
child  and  girl  was  at  last  his  promised  wife. 
And  strong  and  deep  though  his  love  was, 
it  was  more  than  satisfied  by  the  earnest 
affection  that  it  met  with  in  return. 

The  tranquil  tarn,  cradled  in  mountain  slope, 
was  a  fitter  emblem  of  his  nature  than  the 
rushing  torrent.  His  love  would  never  have 
rent  his  life  by  its  tempestuous  course  ;  and, 
though  unrequited,  would  have  lain  steadfast 
and  immovable  in  his  heart. 

Long  had  he  endeavoured  to  brace  himself 
to  the  prospect  of  a  life,  not  indeed  without  its 
ties  of  affection,  but  unblessed  by  the  love  he 
most  desired.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
dreams  he  couM  now  cherish  seemed  almost 
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too  bright  to  last  ?  What  wonder  that  when 
he  looked  forward  into  a  long  vista  of  years 
with  Kate  ever  by  his  side,  her  heart  ever 
ready  to  beat  in  unison  with  his,  he  was  filled 
with  an  almost  trembling  joy  ?  He  who  had 
experienced  little  in  his  own  home  of  that 
perfect  confidence  and  sympathy  which  forms 
the  essence  of  domestic  happiness,  was  now  to 
taste  It  to  the  full. 

What  can  give  greater  peace  than  the  know- 
ledge that  each  thought,  each  word  and  action, 
will  meet  with  response  from  a  dearer  self; 
often  a  mere  look,  a  smile,  enough  to  satisfy? 
What  strength  such  a  knowledge  gives  to 
men  !  what  power  to  face  the  world  and  all  its 
ills  !  "  It  is  the  nature  of  that  happiness  which 
we  derive  from  our  affections  to  be  calm  ;  its 
immense  influence  upon  our  outward  life  is 
not  known  till  it  is  troubled  or  withdrawn." 

And  Roger,  while  he  rejoiced  exceedingly, 
almost  feared  for  the  security  of  his  new-found 
peace. 

The  slow  hours  of  recovery  did  not  tire  his 
patience,  while  he  could  watch  Kate  moving 
about  his  room  with  light  step,  and  ministering 
to  his  wants  with  gentle  hand.     And  much  of 
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the  past  faded  into  a  misty  dream,  and  Kate's 
face  grew  daily  more  sunny  and  like  that  of 
the  Kate  of  old  ;  and  her  laugh  rippled  once 
more  as  it  had  done  years  ago  in  the  rectory 
garden  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  chiming 
bells.  In  his  deep  thankfulness,  Roger  could 
not  even  wish  that  the  events  which  had  lain 
in  the  long  dreary  road  between  that  time  and 
now,  had  not  been. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  both  to  have  learned 
that  earthly  happiness  rests  on  frail  foun- 
dations ;  that  its  duration  is  uncertain ;  that 
the  Hand  that  gives  can  also  take  away.  It 
is  those  alone  who  have  never  known  what 
trouble  is  who  tremble  not  sometimes  at  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth.  And  in  this  world 
of  change  and  sorrow,  is  such  fancied  security 
as  theirs  all  gain  ?  Would  he  who  has 
attained  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
manhood  return  to  the  careless,  untrammelled 
joy  of  childhood  ? 

And  did  life  present  one  unchequered 
breadth  of  sunshine,  would  it  not  cease  to  be 
joyous  by  the  very  want  of  contrast?  How 
can  the  limner  depict  a  sunny  scene  without 
the  aid  of  shadow  ?    And  so,  when  Roger  held 
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Kate's  hand  in  his,  and  looked  into  her  soft 
grey  eyes,  the  remembrance  of  gloomy  days 
but  added  to  his  bliss. 

That  his  mother's  heart  had  warmed  towards 
Kate  was  another  source  of  pleasure.  It  was 
impossible  for  Mrs.  North  to  be  demonstrative, 
but  from  this  time  dated  a  softening  in  her 
manner.  Though  naturally  fearless,  Kate  had 
always  stood  in  awe  of  Mrs.  North.  Perhaps 
an  unacknowledged  desire  to  appear  well  in 
her  eyes  had  tended  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
constraint.  But  now  this  was  gone ;  and  her 
bright  playfulness,  though  it  sometimes  took 
Mrs.  North  by  surprise,  was  not  unwelcome. 
The  latter  experienced  the  mixed  wonder  and 
admiration  that  reserved  characters  often  feel 
for  those  more  open  and  expansive  than  their 
own ;  and,  day  by  day,  her  old  dislike  melted, 
and  she  grew  to  love  Kate's  bright  and 
winsome  nature. 

It  was  soon  settled  that  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place  at  Belton  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  When  Roger  was  well  enough  to  go 
to  church,  they  were  to  be  married,  and  start 
at  once  by  easy  stages  for  the  Continent,  the 
doctors  having  ordered  him  to  go  abroad. 
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At  an  early  opportunity  Mrs.  North  told 
her  son  that  she  did  not  intend  to  reside  at  the 
Hall  after  his  marriage  ;  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  this  decision  Roger  silently  concurred. 
Properly,  the  Field  House  was  the  dower- 
house  in  the  North  family,  but  it  was  let  to 
Major  Stephens  on  a  somewhat  long  lease. 
However,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village  was 
a  house  belonging  to  Roger,  which  stood 
empty,  and  this  Mrs.  North  decided  to  make 
her  residence  before  he  brought  home  his  wife. 

Charlie  had  his  wish,  and  was  allowed  to 
see  Roger  on  the  ist  of  September.  He  was 
rather  taken  aback  and  subdued  by  the  change 
that  illness  had  made  in  his  cousin's  appear- 
ance. But  when  Roger  spoke  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Kate,  Charlie  recovered  sufficiently  to 
exhibit  very  genuine  satisfaction  at  the  news. 
This  gave  Roger  great  pleasure,  for  it  showed 
that  if  the  boy  had  not  forgotten  his  old  idea 
of  being  heir  to  Belton,  at  least  it  bore  no 
weight  with  him. 

After  this,  until  the  day  came  for  Charlie's 
return  to  Wellington  College,  he  spent  part  of 
each  evening  in  Roger's  room.  Kate  would 
be  there  too,  and  the  three  passed  very  merry 
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and  happy  hours  together.  Charlie  was  by 
no  means  shy,  and  when  he  knew  that  Kate 
was  to  become  his  cousin,  he  began  to  call 
her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  to  treat  her 
after  a  cousinly  fashion.  He  pretended  to 
grumble  when  the  holidays  came  to  an  end, 
because  he  said  they  had  been  quite  spoiled 
by  Roger's  illness.  He  thought  it  would  only 
be  his  due  to  have  a  specially  pleasant  time 
at  Christmas;  and  implored  that,  whatever 
happened,  the}^  would  be  back  at  Belton  by 
then.  As  to  the  wedding,  he  professed  to 
despise  it,  and,  boy-like,  declared  that  he  was 
just  as  well  pleased  not  to  be  present. 

A  month  passed  away,  and,  step  by  step, 
Roger  regained  health  and  strength.  One 
bright  October  morning  he  went  out  for  a 
first  drive,  and  on  returning  lay  down  on  a 
sofa  in  the  morning-room.  Kate  was  to  leave 
the  Hall  the  same  day,  and  return  to  the  Field 
House,  where  Mr.  Beaumont  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  not  hurried 
home  on  hearing  of  his  niece's  engagement, 
but  now  desired  to  be  with  her  for  the  last 
week  before  her  marriage. 

Roger    was   somewhat  tired   by   the  motion 
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and  the  fresh  air — pleasant  though  both  nad 
been  after  his  long  confinement — and  fell  fast 
asleep.  On  waking,  his  eyes  sought  for  Kate. 
From  where  he  lay,  he  could  see  her  profile, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  looked  thought- 
ful, and  a  little  sad.  She  believed  he  was 
still  sleeping,  and  sat  very  quiet,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  but  he  perceived  that  her  thoughts 
had  wandered  far  away. 

At  last  she  turned,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
awake,  came  and  sat  near  him,  and  he  held 
her  hand. 

'*  What  is  it,  darling  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What 
made  you  look  so  sad  ?  " 

She  flushed  a  little. 

**  Did  I  ?  "  she  said.  **  I  did  not  know  it. 
I  believe  I  was  thinking  of  the  meeting  with 
uncle,  and — and — that  he  would  miss  me," 
and  her  voice  trembled. 

*'  Miss  you !  indeed  he  will.  I  dread  the 
thought  of  facing  him,  and  it  seems  rather 
cowardly  to  let  you  be  the  first  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,"  said  Kate,  with 
a  smile;  *' and  he  wrote  to  me  so  kindly. 
You  know  he  said,  if  it  had  to  be  he  was  most 
glad  that  it  was  you." 
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*'  I  am  taking-  you  from  a  happy  home ; 
shall  I  be  able  to  make  you  as  happy,  I 
wonder?  " 

"Oh,  Roger!  how  can  ycu  ask?  I  feel 
like  a  little  child  who  has  been  taken  from  its 
home,  and  has,  thereby,  been  made  very  sad, 
and  at  last  has  returned — rejoicing." 

"  Then  it  is  the  coming  to  live  at  Belton 
that  you  are  thinking-  about  mostly?"  said 
Roger,  half-mischievously ;  but  he  pressed  her 
hand  more  closely. 

*'Don't  tease  me  !"  said  Kate,  with  the  tear- 
drops trembling  on  her  lashes.  "You  know  I 
don't  mean  that.  Of  course  it  is  delightful  to 
think  of  living  again  at  dear  Belton,  but " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  as  she  hesitated,  "but 
what?" 

"  I  should  not  mind  where  I  lived  so  lons" 
as  I  lived  with  you,"  she  whispered,  fondly. 
"You  are  home  to  me." 

He  drew  her  face  down  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  joy  of  hearing  you 
say  that !  " 

"Kate,"  he  said,  presently,  "  I  am  not  sure 
if  I  ought  to  ask  you — don't  answer  if  you 
would  rather  not — but  had  you  known  of  my 
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love   when    leaving    Belton,    would    you    have 
waited  for  me  ?  " 

The  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
turned  her  head  slightly  away. 

**  I  think  —  yes,  Roger,  I  am  sure  I 
would." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed,  fervently. 
*'  To  know  that  makes  me  feel  you  more  my 
own.*' 

**  But,  Roger,"  Kate  continued,  in  a  low 
nervous  tone,  *'  it  would  not  be  the  truth  to 
let  you  think  I  loved  you  then  as — as  I  do 
now,  for  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  was  too  young  and  childish,  and  while  my 
dear  father  lived  too  happy  to  think  of  any- 
thing beyond.  And  when  I  went  to  live  with 
uncle  I  was  foolish  and  impatient.  He  did 
not  care  much  for  me  then,  and  I  thought  my 
presence  in  the  house  but  troubled  him.  Then 
you,  my  dearest  and  oldest  friend,  I  believed 
to  belong  to  another,  and  that  you  could  be  no 
more  to  me  than  what  you  had  been.  And  it 
seemed  as  though  poor  Sydney  were  the  only 
one  who  really  loved  me.  And,  Roger  !  I  did 
love  him  in  return — not  like  I  love  you — but 
if  things  had  been  different,  I  could  have  loved 
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him  very  truly.      It  does  not  hurt  you,  dearest, 
to   hear  me  say  so  ?  " 

*' No,"  replied  Roger,  gravely,  ''you  were 
his  wife — I  should  not  like  to  think  you  had 
not  loved  him.  It  would  not  be  like  you, 
my  Kate." 

''  Yes,"  she  said  musingly,  "  I  did  love  him, 
else  surely  I  should  never  have  suffered  such 
deep  pain  and  sorrow  for  his  sake,"  and  her 
face  grew  white  with  the  remembrance  of 
those  past  days  of  anguish  and  misery. 
*'  Oh,  Roger!  may  you  never  know  what  it  is 
to  suffer  shame  for  any  you  love — it  is  the 
worst  of  all  pains !  " 

"  May  you  never  suffer  the  like  again,  my 
darling  !  "  he  said,   tenderly. 

*'  I  never  shall  through  you,"  she  answered. 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  Kate  unclasped  a  locket  from  her  neck, 
and  laid  it  in  Roger's  hand. 

"  Do  you  remernber  this  ?  "   she  asked. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  it  before,"  he  replied, 
looking  at  it  with  a  puzzled  air. 

Kate  laughed,  softly. 

"  What  strange  creatures  you  men  are  !  a 
woman  would  never  have  forgotten.     It  is   the 
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locket  that  I  won  at  the  archery  meeting  here, 
and    that    you    chose    In    hopes    that  I  should 


win  it." 


A  smile  of  pleasure  rested  on  his  lips. 

*' And  you  have  taken  care  of  it- ever  since 
for  my  sake  ?  " 

*' Yes,  for  your  sake."  She  blushed,  and 
added  half-shyly,  "  I  have  worn  it  ever  since 
the  day  I  first  knew  that  you  loved  me." 

In  some  surprise  he  looked  up  into  her  face. 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  you  loved  me  then?  " 

*'  I — I    don't    quite    know.     But    I    liked    to 


wear  it." 


Then  a  grave,  tender  expression  came  over 
her  features.  She  took  the  locket  in  her  hand 
and  opened  it,  and  then  pointed  to  the  little 
golden  curl  which  lay  within. 

'*  I  wanted  to  show  you  this,"  she  said, 
gently.  *'  It  is  my  little  baby's.  Oh  !  Roger, 
I  loved  him  so  dearly;"  and  a  faint  sob 
caught  her  breath.  "  You  will  not  mind 
knowing  that  I  did,  or  that  I  think  of  him 
very  often  ?  He  came  at  the  time  of  my 
greatest  misery,  and  seemed  as  Heaven's  own 
messeng-er  of  consolation.  And  since  he  was 
taken    away,  he  has    been    my  little  guardian 
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angel.  It  Is  a  long,  long  time  since  I  have 
wept  for  him.  Even  when  I  have  been  most 
lonely  I  have  not  wished  for  his  return.  No  ! 
I  have  hoped  to  go  to  him  some  day  ;  and 
it  is  such  a  wonderful  and  blessed  thing  to 
be  the  mother  of  a  little  angel." 

Roger's  eyes  were  overflowing. 

"  Anything  that  was  dear  to  you,  and  gave 
you  comfort,  must  be  dear  to  me  as  well. 
Never  fear  to  think  of  it  or  to  speak  of  it, 
my  dearest." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

And  again  they  were  silent. 

"  Roger,"  said  Kate,  at  last,  *'  do  you  know 
sometimes  I  feel  almost  afraid  lest  we  are  too 
happy  ;  as  if  our  happiness  were  not  real,  as 
if  it  could  not  last." 

**  It  has  been  given  to  us,"  he  replied. 
"  Surely  we  may  accept  it,  and  rejoice  in  it 
without  being  fearful  of  the  future ;  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  the  deepest  ingratitude. 
We  have  each  had  trials,  and  with  the  trials 
has  come  strength  to  bear  them.  Let  us 
have  faith  to  believe  that  It  will  be  so  again." 

**Yes,  I  know,"  she  said;  ''but  such 
happiness  makes  one   feel   weak    to    bear  the 
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thought  of  suffering;  and  suffering  takes  only 
one  form  to  my  mind  now,  that  of  being 
separated  from  you.  Yet,"  she  added,  *'  I 
have  one  wish,  and  that  is  that  my  dear 
father  could  know  how  happy  I  am." 

*'  I  have  never  told  you,"  said  Roger ;  *'  but 
the  very  day  he  died  I  spoke  to  him,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  of  my  love  for  you.  He 
said  then  that  there  was  nothing  he  desired 
more  than  our  union  ;  and  that  I  was  to  give 
you  his   blessing   if  ever  it   came    to    pass." 

*' Dear  father!"  she  murmured.  "Ah, 
Roger !  that  makes  it  quite  perfect.  I  feel 
now  as  if  he   had   given   me  to   you." 

It  was  a  few  minutes  before  Kate  spoke 
again. 

"  I  must  go  and  find  your  mother ;  I  shall 
have  to  leave  before  long." 

"  Yes,  go  and  bring  her  here,"  said  Roger. 

For  all  these  weeks  they  had  not  been 
selfish  in  their  happiness,  but  had  been  ever 
careful   not  to   forget   Mrs.    North. 

Kate  rose,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  when  she  was  stayed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant. 

"  Mrs.  Stephens'   compliments,  ma'am,  and 
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she  has  sent  the  pony  carriage  for  you,  as 
Mr.   Beaumont  has  arrived  already." 

This  hurried  Kate's  departure,  and  left  little 
time  for  good-byes  to  Mrs.  North  and  Roger. 
The  farewells  were  not  for  long,  as  she  would 
see  them  again  the  next  day.  But,  when  she 
had  gone,  it  seemed  to  Roger  as  if  the  sunshine 
had  left  the  house,  and  he  marvelled  how  he 
had  endured  the  years  that  were  not  brightened 
by  her  he  loved. 

Needless  to  tell  that  Mrs.  Stephens  was 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  Kate's 
marriage.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  would  have  given  up  the  Field 
House  to  Mrs.  Norih,  had  no  other  residence 
been  available. 

''Only,"  she  remarked,  ''we  must  have 
found  some  corner  in  Belton  where  to  lay  our 
heads.  I  look  forward  to  a  very  happy  time, 
Kate,  when  you  are  settled  at  the  Hall ;  and, 
please  Heaven,  the  Major  and  I  will  end  our 
days  with  you  and  Roger  ;  and  with  your 
children,   I   hope,    to   brighten  our   old   age." 

For  the  future,  Mrs.  North  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
got  on  much  better.  They  never  became  great 
friends,     but   Mrs.    Stephens  was  mollified  by 
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seeing  that  Mrs.  North  cordially  loved  Kate  ; 
and,  remembering  this,  she  checked  many  a 
sharp  word  that,  in  former  days,  would  have 
escaped  her  lips. 

As  to  the  worthy  Major,  he  was  first  en- 
lightened by  Kate's  summons  to  the  Hall. 
Mrs.  Stephens  had  then  to  explain  the  whole 
history  of  Roger's  love,  to  which  he  listened 
with   equal  interest  and   surprise. 

"  To  think  of  North  having  been  in  love 
with  her  all  these  years !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  He  didn't  look  like  it.  And  all  events  there 
was  no  pining  about  him." 

'*I  should  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens, 
indignantly.  "  He  is  not  one  of  your  puling, 
sentimental  men  who  cannot  hold  up  their 
heads  against  a  little  trouble.  But  for  all  that, 
it  was  not  hard  for  any  one  with  a  grain  of 
penetration  to  see  where  his  heart  had  flown." 

*'And  you  discovered  without  his  telling 
you  ?  "  inquired  the  Major. 

"Of  course  I  did." 

And  the  Major,  as  usual,  thought  that  there 
were  not  many  cleverer  women  in  England 
than  his  Maria. 

However,  he  was  as  pleased  as  his  wife,  and 
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the  kind-hearted  couple  had  placed  their  house 
at  Kate's  disposal,  and  took  as  keen  an 
interest  in  the  whole  matter  as  if  she  had 
been  their  child. 

It  was  with  somewhat  painful  feelings  that 
Kate  reached  the  Field  House.  She  felt  that 
her  happiness  had  its  shadow,  for  she  loved 
her  uncle  very  dearly,  and  it  grieved  her  to 
think  of  leaving  him  in  his  advancing  years. 

She  found  him  with  Mrs.  Stephens,  chatting 
to  that  lady  with  the  most  cheerful  look  and 
manner. 

Mr.  Beaumont  never  willingly  broke  through 
the  outer  crust  of  his  nature,  or  stirred  the 
deep  feelings  which  lay  beneath ;  and  it  was  in 
an  almost  bantering  tone  that  he  greeted  his 
niece. 

"Ah,  my  dear!  you're  a  nice  young  lady, 
fooling  your  old  uncle  by  saying  that  you 
never  meant  to  leave  him.  I  should  have 
taken  you  with  me  had  I  known  what  you 
were  up  to." 

Kate's  heart  was  too  full  to  answer,  and 
she  felt  grateful  when  Mrs.  Stephens  quietly 
left  the  room. 

Then  she  twined  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
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*'  Oh,  dear,  dear  uncle  !"  she  said  ;  **  believe 
me,  I  never  thought  of  this.  Don't  think  me 
heartless,  or  that  I  love  you  any  less.  I  could 
never  have  left  you  for  any  one  but  him!" 

*'  Ah,  yes,  of  course,"  he  said,  still  speaking 
lightly ;  '*  you  were  only  making  use  of  me, 
you  were  only  waiting  till  the  right  person 
came." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  uncle,  I.  never 
thought  of  this!  I  could  almost  wish  to  be  two 
people.  But — but — he  is  so  good  and  dear, 
and  has  loved  me  so  long — what  could  I  do  ?  " 

She  was  half  crying ;  and  Mr.  Beaumont 
became  graver,  and  stroked  her  hair,  and 
kissed  her. 

**  There,  there  !  "  he  said,  *'  it  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  I  know  you  love  me,  child,  and 
sorry  enough  should  I  be  to  think  otherwise, 
but  it  would  never  do  to  sacrifice  your  young 
life  to  mine.  And,  seriously,  nothing  has  ever 
pleased  me  better.  I  honour  and  esteem  North 
more  highly  than  any  man  I  know.  I  have  had 
my  suspicions,  too,  about  what  his  feelings 
were.  And  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear,  and 
may  you  be  a  happy  wife  !  " 

*'  You  will  come  and  stay  with  us  very  often, 
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won't  you,  uncle  ?  "  said  Kate,  when  she  found 
voice  to  speak  again. 

*'  Yes — yes,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  expect  you 
always  to  keep  a  room  for  me,  and  my  house 
must  be  your  London  hotel.  Yes  !  I  shall  see 
you  very  often — don't  be  afraid." 

*'  I  mean  to  ask  Mamsie  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  you.  She  knows  that  I  would  like  to 
have  her,  but  you  want  her  the  most." 

Mr.  Beaumont  was  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
laugh. 

^'Are  neither  of  us  to  be  consulted  in  the 
matter?  " 

^'No,"  said  Kate,  with  her  sunny  smile 
returning,  "  I  know  what  is  good  for  you  both. 
But  you  have  arranged  for  Mamsie  to  come 
down  here  next  week,  I  hope?" 

And  then  they  fell  to  talking  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  wedding. 

A  few  days  later  more  guests  assembled  at 
the  Field  House.  Barbara  Ferrars  came,  and 
made  Kate  very  happy  by  telling  of  Julia  and 
her  husband. 

*'Yes,"  said  Barbara,  thoughtfully,  **  we 
hoped  that  poor  little  Leopold's  birth  would 
bring  them  together — but  it  needed  his  death. 
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I  always  felt  that  there  was  only  a  step 
between  them  and  happiness,  but  how  that  step 
was  to  be  accomplished  I  could  not  see."  Then 
in  her  quaint  manner  she  added,  *'An  old 
maid,  like  I  am,  cannot  quite  understand  these 
things,  but  can  observe  their  effects.  A 
happy  love  has  made  you  bloom  into  a  second 
girlhood,  Kate.  Your  face  looks  fairer  and 
fresher,  your  eyes  are  brighter,  even  your  very 
hair  has  gained  a  ray  of  sunshine.  There, 
you  need  not  blush  so  deeply,  though  it  is 
very  becoming  ;  and  I  wish  your  Roger  could 
see  you  just  now.  But  I  am  digressing — to 
return  to  Julia.  Talk  of  alteration  in  you. 
Bah !  she  is  another  creature.  At  the  worst 
you  were  sweet,  and  winsome,  and  loving; 
but  she  has  changed  from  vinegar  to  honey. 
The  world  is  right  side  up  now,  and  all  its 
motions  perfect." 

*'  I  am  very,  very  glad,"  said  Kate.  *' Julia 
only  needed  to  love  and  be  loved  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  sweeter  side  of  her  nature. 
Your  news  of  Frederick,  too,  is  very  pleasant. 
I  feel  as  if  there  ought  to  be  no  quarrels  and 
jars  anywhere  in  the  world;  and  to  know  of 
some  that  are  healed  is  a  real  happiness." 
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*'Yes/'  replied  Barbara,  '4t  is  very  pleasant 
to  think  that  we  are  all  once  more  united. 
Frederick  and  his  family  have  gone  with  papa 
and  mamma  to  Brighton,  and  I  shall  see  them 
when  I  go  home.  I  believe  we  shall  return  to 
Regent's  Park,  now  that  the  cause  of  mamma's 
dislike  to  London  is  removed.  She  has 
become  so  devoted  to  her  grandchildren  that 
I  am  sure  she  will  wish  to  be  near  them.  I 
shall  like  to  live  in  London,  to  be  within  reach 
of  Julia  and  Sir  Leopold  when  they  are  in 
town,  and  to  have  more  chances  of  meeting 
you.  Yes  !  we  shall  all  be  happier  in  a  great 
many  ways.  I  believe  that  papa  has  always 
felt  your  marriage  with  Sydney  on  his  con- 
science, and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  quite  a  relief 
to  him  to  see  you  happy." 

George  and  Mary  also  came,  and  they,  who 
best  knew  what  Kate's  past  suffering  had  been, 
could  hardly  rejoice  enough  over  her  present 
happiness. 

And  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  came  Lord 
Evered,  and  brought  with  him  a  costly  jewel. 

^'  It  was  made  for  your  mother — years  ago, 
Kate,"  he  said.  ''  I  have  kept  it — foolishly, 
oerhaps — all   this   time,  but  I    should   like  to 
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think  that  her  daughter  wears  it  now  and  then 
in  remembrance  of  one  who  held  them  both  in 
no  light  esteem." 

'*  I  shall  prize  it  very  much,"  she  answered, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes;  "but  I  do  not  need 
it  to  remind  me  of  you.  You  have  been,  and 
must  ever  be,  one  of  my  dearest  and  kindest 
friends." 

And,  as  the  wedding  was  to  be  very  quiet, 
these  were  all  the  guests,  excepting  Leslie 
and  Agatha,  who  went  to  the  Hall,  and  were 
to  remain  and  help  Mrs.  North  at  a  large 
gathering  of  tenants  and  villagers.  The  latter 
was  to  take  place  in  the  park  on  the  marriage- 
day,  and  tents  were  erected,  under  which  stood 
long  tables,  that  groaned  under  their  load  of 
goodly  fare.  Regrets  were  expressed  on  all 
sides  that  the  Squire  could  not  remain  to 
share  in  the  festivities ;  but  it  had  been 
thought  better  that  he  and  Kate,  on  leaving 
the  church,  should  drive  at  once  to  the 
neighbouring  town. 

And  so,  one  lovely  October  morning,  they 
were  married  in  the  old  Belton  church,  that 
both  had  loved  so  well. 

The   sun    shone    brightly,    and   nature   had 
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donned  her  richest  garb  of  gold,  and  red,  and 
russet  brown.  So  far  as  grand  company  and 
costly  dresses  were  concerned,  the  wedding 
was  a  very  quiet  affair.  But  from  the  earliest 
morning  the  whole  village  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad  with  excitement  and  rejoicing. 
And  this  was  enhanced  by  Roger's  recent 
recovery.  He  was  sincerely  beloved,  and  all 
hearts  warmed  towards  him.  Then,  that  he 
should  marry  the  old  rector's  daughter — as 
well  known  and  loved  as  himself — was  a 
source  of  still  further  gratification.  The 
feelings  of  the  good  folks  found  vent  in  the 
erection  of  numerous  arches  ;  and,  as  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  general  holiday,  church  and 
churchyard  were  thronged  from  an  early  hour 

Leslie  married  them,  and  his  voice  faltered 
as  he  pronounced  the  marriage  blessing  over 
the  friend  who  had  been  restored  almost  from 
the  gates  of  death. 

As  Roger  knelt  before  the  altar,  his  counte- 
nance, always  pleasant,  was  lit  by  a  deep  joy, 
and  the  gaze  that  rested  on  his  bride  was  one 
that  the  villagers  said  did  them  good  to  see. 

It  was  over,  and  in  the  vestry  hurried  fare- 
wells  were  exchanged.     The  ladies   gathered 
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round  Kate,  and  at  the  last  moment  Roger 
placed  a  paper  in  Leslie's  hand.  Later,  when 
Leslie  opened  it,  he  found  that  it  contained 
these  words — "  For  the  new  church  at  Prim- 
rose Hill — a  thank-offering,"  and  a  cheque 
for  one  thousand  pounds. 

^  ^  4&  ^  J^ 

vj*  Tl*  71*  Vt*  "Tt* 

Ring  out,  glad  marriage  bells  !  for  this  time 
it  is  a  certain  happiness  that  you  foretell. 

Ring  loud  and  merrily— you  do  but  echo 
the   feelings  of  all  within  your  ken. 

Welcome  are  your  voices  now,  and  welcome 
will  they  be  in  the  time  to  come,  when  they 
recall  this  day — the  first  for  Kate  and  Roger 
of  an  united  life  of  love,  and  joy,  and  happy 
usefulness.  And  as  your  joyous  chimes  will 
swell  and  vibrate  in  the  clear  air,  penetrating 
to  many  a  distant  homestead,  and  reaching  to 
still,  secluded  dells,  where  else  the  singing  of 
the  birds  and  the  sighing  of  the  leaves  alone 
had  broken  silence — so  happiness  will  fill  the 
hearts  of  these  two  with  a  tenderer  love  for 
all,  and  make  them  strive  to  extend  to  others 
less  happy  some  portion  of  the  blessings 
that  have  been  showered  so  liberally  upon 
themselves. 
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See  them,  the  husband  and  his  wife,  as 
they  leave  the  church,  and  step  into  the 
sunlight. 

He,  radiant  with  the  happiness  that  he  once 
thought  to  be  denied  for  ever. 

She,  with  a  new  light  upon  her  fair  face, 
the  light  of  a  perfect  trust  in  the  man  whom 
she  now  calls  husband — a  light  which,  so  long 
as  life  shall  last,  will  never  dim  or  waver. 


THE     END. 
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